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OIL ENGINE SIGNALING PLANT ON UNITED STATES 
LIGHTSHIP NO. 42. 

The United States Lighthouse Board have just 

completed a signaling plant upon their lightship 


No. 42, which, when on her station, lies in Vineyard | 


The plant is a development of one already in suc- 
cessful use on another United States lightship. In 
the hull of the vessel are installed two 25 horse power 
Hornsby-Akroyd oil engines. These are explosion 
compression engines whose most distinctive peculiarity 


Sound, off Cape Cod. The installation is the second | is the method of igaition of the charge. Back of the 
of the kind, and is in many respects novel, and an ad- | cylinder is a vessel forming a sort of continuation of it 


vance upon any- 
thing hitherto ac- 
complished in 
that line. The 
duties of a light- 
ship such as No. 
42 are twofold, as 
both visual and 
auditory signals 
are to be main 
tained. The first 
or visual signals 
are provided by 
gratings at her 
mastheads in the 
daytime, and at 
night by fixed 
white lights, each 
consisting of a 
circle of lamps 
placed in a large 
reflecting lantern, 
whieh are hoisted 
up to the mast- 
heads every even- 
ing. The audible 
signals may take 
the form of a bell 
or of some type of 
steam or air whis- 
tle. On the ship 
we now speak of 
a powerful com- 
pressed air whis- 
tle is employed, 
and oil engines 
are provided to 
compress the air. 

Hitherto it has 
been the custom 
to have the whis- 
tle on this light- 
ship blown by 
steam. This 
necessitated the 
use of coal, whieh 
involved much ex- 
pense and trouble. 
Often great delay 
would be experi- 
enced in the trans- 
fer of coal from 
the tender to the 
lightship. An effi- 
ciency exceeding 
four or five 
pounds of coal to 
the horse power 
hour could not 
well be looked for. 
If a fog was 
seen approaching 
or forming, the 
boilers would 
have to be fired in 
anticipation, and 
before they were 
well started the 
fog might cease, 
This and similar 
conditions of the service involved in the course of a 
year many hours of idle steaming and many tons 
waste of coal. 

The new plant with oil engines avoids to a great ex- 
tent these troubles, The consumy tion of oil per horse 
power hour is only one pound. To the great economy 
‘lirectly due to this fact is superadded the feature that 
ho idle steaming is needed. The engine can be started 
'n fifteen minutes, and the oil consumption ceases the 
‘ustant the engine stops. A quantity of oil very much 
‘ss than the weight of coal requisite for corresponding 



























service is required. ; 





and acting as a retort. 
To start the engine, a 
powerful oil burner is 
lighted beneath the re- 
tort. In ten or fifteen 
minutes, for a 25 horse 
power engine, the ma- 
chine can be started. 
-Oil is admitted to the 
now hot retort. It is 




















ning is effected in the usual way by water caused to 
eirculate around it through passages in the metal 
Fresh water is employed, as the danger of salt de- 
posits precludes the use of sea water. To avoid waste, 
the same water is used over and over again, being 
cooled by a surface condenser supplied with a con- 
stantly changing supply of sea water. 

To each engine is connected a single acting air com- 
pressor, The air can be used as fast as compressed to 
blow the whistle. To make provision for instant use 
of the whistle, as for a very sudden fog, two tanks of 
boiler iron, each one twenty feet long and three feet in 
diameter, are provided, which are charged with cow- 
pressed air by the compressors. Ten cents’ worth of 
oil will charge the tanks to their full capacity at 60 
pounds to the squareinch. The air contained is suffi- 
cient to keep the signal whistle in operation for twenty 

minates, This 
period gives am- 
ple time to start 
the engine, 
there should 
never be any de- 
lay in getting the 
whistle in opera- 
tion. 

The expansion 
of compressed air 
produces a lower 
ing of tempera. 
ture, which re- 
duces the volume 
ofthe air. As the 
work done 
pends on the vol- 
ume, the dimin- 
ishing of it 
involves a loss in 
efficiency. The 
whistle, which is 
of the bell type, 
and which is 
Placed about 
amidship over a 
deckhouse, has 
beneath it a re- 
heater through 
which the air 
must pass. The 
exhaust from the 
engine passes 
through the same 
reheater, and so 
raises the tem- 
perature of the 
air and over- 
comes, to a great- 
er or less extent, 
the cooling of the 
air due to its 
escape from com- 
pression. This 
feature not only 
is of economical 
value as utilizing 
the waste heat of 
the engine, but it 
tends to overcome 
another trouble. 
It has been found 
that an air whis- 
tle when the tem- 
perature feil to 18° 
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The Lightship at Anchor. Cross Section Showing Distribution of Machinery. 
OIL ENGINE SIGNALING PLANT ON UNITED STATES LIGHTSHIP NO. 42. 


at once vaporized, mixes with the air, and, as the en- 
gine is started, explodes, giving an impulse to the 
piston. The regular cycle of the compression gas 
engine is followed. The retort keeps hot by the heat 
of the explosions, the lamps being only used to start 
the engine, and it may even rise to redness; its 
direct heat effects the ignition. There is no battery 
and spark coil and no troublesome ignition tube. 
It is caleulated that 15 horse power can be developed 
for twelve cents an hour. This power is that ap- 
proved of by the engineers for lightship signaling. 

The cooling of the cylinder of the engine while ran- 





F. would become 
clogged with ice. 
The heating of 
the air tends to 
prevent this. Moreover, the exhaust escapes into the 
air just forward of the whistle, and wili do much to 
keep it warm aud in condition to operate well. 

Before reaching the whistle, the air passes through a 
reducing valve, then through the reheater and then 
through the whistle valve. The latter regulates the ad- 
mission of air soas to produce the characteristic signal, 
and is operated by clockwork. The iatter operates a 
small valve which admits airintoa cylinder with piston, 
which opens the whistle valve. When released by the 
clockwork, it falls and closes the whistle valve. The 
clock carries a cam which, by its shape, produces the 
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desired order of opening and closing the valve so as to 
give the signal. The officially designated fog signal for 
this ship has been a 18 inch steam whistle, with blasts 
of five seconds duration, followed by fifty-five seconds 
of silence. The air whistle is slightly modified, its an- 
bular opening for the escape of air being smaller than 
in the ease of the steam whistle. 

The engives’ air compressors and storage tanks are 
exact duplicates of each other and are interconnected 
so as to allow the fullest possible degree of intercon- 


nection. It is quite improbable that any total break- 
down should oceur. The oil is stowed away as received 
in five gallon cans. The engine supply is taken from a 


tank below the engines, into which the cans are emp- 
tied by hand. The air does the auxiliary work of op- 
erating the bilge pump, and it may eventually be 
utilized to operate a power windlass. 

The plant was built by the Dela Vergne Refrigerating 
Machine Company at their works in Ope Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Street, on the East River. in this city. 
The work was superintended by Mr. Wilfrid Syliven, 
superintending engineer United States lighthouse 
service. Onr thanks are dae to him and to Mr. 
George Richmond, of the De la Vergne Company, for 
courtesies extended in connection with this subject. 

The plant is the secoad of its kind in the world and 
is in advance in every way on its predecessor, es- 
pecially in power. The working anit in the new 
ship is taken at 15 horse power, in place of 34 horse 
power in the first one. 

One illuatration shows the ship at anchor. The whistle 
is seen projecting from the reheater above the deck- 
house. The other view shows the ship in cross seetion. 
One of the gas engines is shown, the other is by its 
side and parallel with it. The retort of the engine is 
cased within a hood shown to the left of the cylinder, 
and beneath it are tbe oil burners for starting it. To 
right and left, near the under side of the deck, are seen 
the compressed air tanks. Rising from the engine, the 
large exhaust pipe is shown entering the reheater to 
warm the air. On the right of the deckhouse is shown 
the cylinder and piston which operate the whistle 
valve. 

->-e-o —— 
An 

Dr. Arnott has compared the baman body with the 
steam: engine, and the resemblance is very striking. 
Below is a copy of the comparison, as given in his 
“ Treatise on Warmth and Ventilation” 

IN THE ANIMAL BODY IN 
LIFK TAKES: 

Food — viz., 

fresh 


Ingentous Comparison, 


THE STEAM ENGINE 
ACTION TAKES: 

1. Fuel — viz., coal and 1. 

wood, both being old or 


recent or 
vegetable matter 


dry vegetable matter, and flesh, both being of 
and both combustible. kindred com position and 
combustible. 
2. Water. & Drink (essentially wa- 
ter). 
a. Air. % Breath (common air). 
AND PRODUCES: AND PRODUCES: 
4. Steady boiling heat of 4 Steady animal heat of 
212° by quick combus 98° by slow combustion, 


tion, 

5. Smoke from the chim- 
ney or air loaded with 
earbonic acid and vapor. 


5. Foul breath from the 

windpipe, or air loaded 

with carbonic acid and 

vapor. 

Animal refuse, part of 

the food which does not 

burn. 

7. Motive force of simple 
alternate contraction 


> 


6 Ashes, part of the fuel 
which does not barn, 


7. Motive force of simple 


alternative push and 


pull in the piston, which, and expansion in the 
acting through levers, muscles, which, acting 
joints, bands, ete., does through the levers, 


joints, tendons, etc., of 
the limbs, does work of 
endless variety. 

A deficiency of food, 
drink or breath first dis- 
turbs and then stops the 
motion and the life. 
Local hurt or disease in 
a living body is repaired 
or cured by the action of 
internal vital power. 
— D+ e+e 


work of endless variety. 


A deficiency of fuei, 
water or air first distarbs 
and then stops the mo- 
tion. 

Local hurt from vio- 
lence in a machine is re- 
paired by the maker. 





Regs in Therapeutics. 

A mustard plaster made with the white of an egg 
will not leave a blister. 

A raw egg taken immediately will carry down a fish 
bone that cannot be got up from the throat. 

The white skin that lines the shell of an egg is a use- 
ful application for a boil. 

White of egg beaten with loaf sugar and lemon re- 


lieves boarseness—a teaspoonful taken once every 
hour. 

An egg added to the morning cup of coffee makes a 
good tonic. 


A raw egg with the yolk anbroken taken in a glass 
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THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM UNDER MODERN 
CONDITIONS. — 

On another page will be found a timely letter from 
a correspondent of Providence, Rhode Island, relative 
to the decadence of the apprenticeship system, of 
which subject we spoke editorially in our issue of May 
23, and we are certainly “ pleased to learn that the old 
system ”--or, more strictly speaking, a judicious modi- 
fication of it—‘‘is stiJl common in Providence,” and 
that ‘apprentices are taken by almost every important 
machine shop and foundry ” in that city. 

Limitations of space prevent our giving more than 
an outline of the “terms of apprenticeship” of the 
Brown & Sharpe Company; but they appear to be 
just and reasonable, a conclusion which is warranted 
by the large number of boys (eighty-one) now serving 
in the shops, and by the fact that wany former ap- 
prentices have remained after their apprenticeship had 
expired, and risen to become ‘‘foremen and heads of 
departments.” Briefly stated, the ‘‘ terms” are as fol- 
lows: The apprenticeship lasts three years, each of 
which consists of two hundred and ninety-five work- 
ing days of ten hours each. The first forty days con- 
stitute a term of trial, at the close of which, if 
he prove “deficient in capacity or unsatisfactory 
in deportment,” the apprentice is paid four cents an 
hour for the time he has worked, and the contract be- 
comes void. If he “prove industrious and of good 

capacity,” the apprenticeship continues for the three 
years. Before the expiration of the time of trial the 
apprentice must “execute, together with some re- 
sponsible surety, an agreement,” by which the firm, 
in consideration of the sum of one hundred 
dollars, pledges itself “to faithfully instruct the 
apprentice in the machipist’s art and trade.” If 
the apprentice violate the terms of the contract, 
one hundred dollars is forfeited; but if the appren- 
tice complies with the provisions of the contract 
for the three years, the sum of one hundred dollars 
is retarned by the firm to the surety in consider- 
ation of the “faithful service on the part of said 
apprentice.” The “terms” conclude with the state- 
ment that “the company reserves to itself the right in 
its sole discretion to terminate the agreement and dis- 
charge an apprentice from further service for any 
unfaithfalness, non-conformity with such rules and 
regulations, want of diligence, indifference to his busi- 
ness, or improper conduct in or out of the shop.” 
During their apprenticeship the boys are paid for the 
first year four cents an hour, for the second year seven 
cents, and for the third year ten cents an hour. 

While admitting that, as far as they go, the terms 
of apprenticeship outlined above are admirable, and 
that in the present case they have certainly given ex- 
cellent results, we think that, for general use in the 
various trades, it would be advisable to add a clause 
scecially covering the interests of the apprentice, and 
giving the surety the power to annul the contract, if, 
upon investigation, he should be convinced that the 
apprentice was not receiving * thorough instruction ” 
according to the “ prescribed routine.” 

With such a clause inserted, we think that this 
modification of the old apprenticeship system would 
be in every way adapted to modern industrial and so- 
cial conditions. It is free from the old flavor of servi- 
tude, which would be obnoxious to modern ideas and 
sentiment, and the payment of a weekly wage, increas- 
ing with each year of service, is a step in the right 
direction. 

With regard to the relation of the trade school to 
the apprenticeship system, although it was the decline 
of the latter that brought the schools into existence, 
we think that the revival of apprenticeship would 
not lessen the usefulness of the schools. They both 
have the same end in view—the systematic train- 


- ing of the mechanic and the abolition from the 


trades of the ‘“‘boteh” workmen. Each system of 
training has its strong points in which the other 
is relatively weak. The pupil in the trade school, 
for instance, has a larger opportunity to discover in 
which direction his tastes and aptitudes really lie than 
has the apprentice in the machine shop. The former 


yo | has a chance to test himself in several different trades, 


the latter in but one. This fact to some degree, no 


1708 | doubt, accounts for the forty days’ trial clause in the 


terms of apprenticeship. It frequently happens that 


the 1s | the “faney” of a boy for some particular trade is 


quickly killed when he makes its acquaintance ; and 
many of the most successful men of our day have, in 
their early days, tried their hands at various trades 
before they fell into the particular line of work for 
which they were qualified by nature. 

On the other hand, one cannot too strongly indorse 
the opinion of our correspondent that the apprentice- 


178 | ship system turns out a better practical mechanic than 


the trade school, for the reason that “ greater skill is 
obtained under the system which gives the greater 
number of bours to actual shop practice, especially in 
the trade of a roachinist.” It is for this reason that 
the two systeins should be regarded as complementary 
to one another: the school serving to direct the boy 
into bis proper tirade, and furnishing him with the 
rudiments of ita theory and practice; the subsequent 
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apprenticeship in the shops giving bim the speed, exe- 
eution and broader knowledge which qualify him to 
pass as a skilled workman. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

The announcement of the eighth summer meeting of 
the Geological Society of America has jast appeared, 
and it shower radical change from the policy of the 
society her .vfore. The usual plan has been to hold 
the sessions of its summer meeting during the two or 
three days immediately preceding the annual conven- 
rion of the American Association for the Advancement 
{ Secience. The effect of this has been to draw away 
from “Section BE” of the association many valuable 
papers which would otherwise have been presented 
there, thus reducing the number of papers to be de- 
jivered in Section E, until last year and year before 
there were not enough to make more than half a pro- 
vramme, while the society’s time was fully taken up. 
Not wishing to be a detriment to the parent associa- 
tion, the Geological Society has decided this summer 
to tbrow the reading of all its papers into Section E’s 
programme and to devote the week from August 17 to 
2» inclusive, preceding the meeting of general asso- 
eiation at Baffalo, toa study of the geology of New 
York State, in four parties, under the guidance of able 
directors, 

The first party will be conducted by Prof. Charles 8. 
Prosser, of Union College, Schenectady, and will de- 
vote its attention particularly to the stratigraphy and 
paleontology of a section across the strata of the cen- 
tral part of the State. The party will spend the first 
day (August 17) in the vicinity of Svracuse and then 
proceed to Rochester, where a four days study of the 
Genesee Valley will be begun, whieh will include the 
inspection of typical exposures of all the strata from 
the Medina sandstone, at the base of the Upper Silu- 
rian era, in the ravine below the Lower Fall at Roches- 
ter, to the Chemung beds at the top of the Devonian 
era, near Portageville. Saturday will be spent in going 
to Buffalo, stopping en route at several places of geo- 
logical interest. 

The second party will give its time to pleistocene 
geology, under the leadership of Prof. H. L. Fairchild, 
of Rochester, and Mr. Frank Leverett, of the United 
States Geological Survey. The first three days will 
be spent in studying the phenomena of the glacial 
lake Iroquois and other beaches, kames, etc., in and 
near Rochester; the beaches of Lake Warren (also 
glavial) and the enormous glacial hills near Victor, 
Miller's Corners and Avon, and the glacial remains of 
the Genesee Valley, Kishawa Gorge and Nunda Val- 
ley. The last three days of the week will be devoted 
tothe raised beach phenomena of the glacial lakes 
Warren and Iroquois, near Alden, Akron, Medina and 
other places in the western part of the State. 

Persons interested in petrography will take the ex- 
cursions to be conducted by Prof. J. F. Kemp, of 
Columbia University, New York City, and Prof. C. 
H. Smyth, of Hamilton College, Clinton. During the 
first three days of the week the former will take the 
party, beginning with a day in the vicinity of Port 
Henry, spending Tuesday in a trip to Plattsburg, with 
stops at several points of interest on the way, and 


Selientific Meetings to be Held at Buffalo. 
BY H. ©. HOVEY. 

Owing to the asperities of war, the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was in a state of 
suspended animation for five years; from which it was 
happily revived in 1866, by the activity of the citizens 
of Buffalo, who invited it to meet in that place in the 
year mentioned. In recognition of this kindly service 
the association has met there with the return of each 
decade since that date, and will meet there this year 
to hold its forty-fifth anniversary. Several affiliated 
scientific societies will also avail themselves of the hos- 
pitality of Buffalo, preceding and following the ses- 
sions of the parent society. The official time thus 
occupied will be from August 19 to September 2, in- 
clusive. 

An important change should be noted as to the time 
of assembling. Heretofore the custom has been to 
meet in the middle of the week and hold over till the 
week ensuing. But it is now thought best for the 
council to meet on Saturday to perfect its arrange- 
ments ; and for the first general session of the Associa- 
tion to be on Monday morning, August 2, in the high 
school chapel. At that time the retiring president, 
Prof. E. W. Morley, will introduce the president-elect, 
Prof. E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia. An invocation will 
be offered by the Right Rev. A. C. Coxe, Bishop of 
Western New York: the address of welcome will fol- 
low, by his Honor Mayor Edgar B. Jewett, to which 
President Cope will reply. On the adjournment of the 
general session the nine different sections will organ- 
ize in their respective halls; and in theafternoon their 
vice presidents will deliver the annual addresses on 
various topics suitable to their departments of scien- 
tific research. Monday evening President Morley will 
deliver the public address before the general session, 
followed by a reception given by the ladies of the city. 
The way will thus be cleared for four days of solid 
work; and Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day will be entirely devoted to the reading of papers 
in the sections. Saturday will be given up to excur- 
sions, with which the annual meeting of the A. A. A. 
8. will close. 

Another important modification is the new rule re- 
quiring all abstracts of papers to be sent to the secre- 
taries of the sections previous to July 1, to enable the 





| publication of a preliminary programme which will be 


issued in advance of the meetings. 

Concerning the affiliated societies it is announced 
that the Geological Society of America will meet 
Saturday evening, August 22, in the library building, 
for administrative business and to prepare a list of the 
papers to be presented and discussed in the section of 
geology and geography during the ensuing week. 
This society has arranged for a number of fine excur- 
sions throughout the rock formations of Western New 
York, to which all members and friends of the A. A. A. 
8. are invited. The excursions will be under compe- 
tent conductors, and a descriptive circular can be had 
by applying to the secretary, Prof. H. L. Fairchild, 
Rochester, New York. The study of Niagara Gorge 
and its related features will be left until the close of 
the association meeting, and wili be conducted by Prof. 
G. K. Gilbert, of the United States Geological Survey, 





using Wednesday for getting across the northern 
Adirondacks to Lake Placid, whence the party will go 
by rail to Gouverneur. The last three days of the 
week will be spent in the district about this famous 
mineral locality under the guidance of Prof. Smyth, 
who will show the party the relations of the granites 
and gneisses there to each other and to the crystalline 
limestones, as well as other phenomena of interest, 

The fourth party will devote its time to economic 
geology, with Dr, F. J. H. Merrill, of Albany, as con- 
ductor, The party will first examine the salt works 
bear Syracuse, and the Solvay Process Company’s 
plant, and the next day go to Le Roy and to Lehigh 
wo see the salt mine. A day will be devoted to the 
gypsum mines at Garbutt, another to the extensive 
quarries of Medina sandstone at Albion and Medina, 
and a third to the marble quarries at Lockport. 
Saturday will be given up to visiting the hydraulic 
cement quarries and works in Buffalo and the brick 
anc tile works at Angola, 

The formal sammer meeting of the society will then 
be held Saturday evening, August 22, at which admin- 
istrative business will be transacted and papers will be 
read by title only. The excursions which have been 
described are freely open, not only to fellows of the 
Geological Soeiety and all members of the American 
Association, but alse to any persons, men or women, 
who desire to take advantage of them. No fee is re- 
quired, and the only expenses are those for transporta- 
tion and subsistence. Persons desiring to join any one 
of these parties should notify the conductor of it at the 
*arliest possible date. Further information regarding 
the excursions may be obtained by writing to any of 
the gentlemen named. 
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7 Dr. NATHANTEL L. BRITTON, Professor of Botany at 
“'umbia College, has been appointed director of the 


w Botanical Garden which is to be established in 





and will require two or three days. 

The American Chemical Society will meet in the 
high school building, August 21 and 22. The Society 
for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, the Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists, the Botanical Society 
of America, will all meet atthe same date as above. 
The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion wil) meet in the library building, August 20, 21, 
and 22. And the American Mathematical Society will 
meet in the lecture hall of the Society of Natural 
Sciences, on August 31 and September 1. 

The grand excursion of the A, A. A. 8. will be to 
Niagara Falls, op Saturday, August 29, and will give 
the members an opportunity to see what has been 
done by the investment of many million dollars in 
opening the wonders of the great cataract and its 
environs for enjoyment and sightseeing, as well as 
harnessing its gigantic energy for utilitarian pur- 


poses. 

The local secretary, Prof. Eben P. Dorr, of the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, will give any 
additional information desired, as to railroad rates, 
hotel accommodations, entertainments and excursions. 
Every effort will be put forth to make this one of the 
most delightful meetings ever held by the scientists of 
America. 





The Kelvin Jubilee. 

The Kelvin jubilee began June 15 with a conversa- 
zione in one of the buildings of Glasgow University. 
About 2,500 persons were present. Telegraphic con- 
gretulations were received from all over the world. 
On June 16 Lord Kelvin was presented with ad- 
dresses from various universities of the world by rep- 
resentatives from these institutions of learning. In 
the evening the municipal banquet was held. The 
university conferred honorary degrees on MM. Mas- 
cart and Lippman and on Profs. Newcomb and Cleve- 





bronx Park, New York City. 
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The Second Volume of the Wear 1896. 

We draw the attention of our readers: to the fact 
that the present issne opens the second volume of the 
year 1896, and would suggest to those who are readers 
only that this would be a fitting time to place their 
names upon our list of subseribers. One of the earliest 
numbers of the volume (July 25) will be a special semi- 
centennial issue, commemorating the foundation of the 
house, which we are sparing neither time nor expense 
to make one of the best things of its kind published in 
recent years. It will consist of a review of the progress 
of the United States during the past fifty years in the 
leading arts and sciences, with copious ilustrations 
showing the various stages of development. It will 
also contain the prize essay on the progress of inven 
tion during the past fifty years and an illustrated his- 
tory of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

We think that such a compendium, showing the 
world’s progress then and now, will prove a valuable 
mile stone for future reference ; and those who place 
their names upon our list at the present time will be 
entitled to this number and wili be enabled to include 
it within the early pages of their first volume. The 
special front page sheet for binding wil! be furnished 
with the current issue apon application to the editor. 
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Sir Joseph Prestwich, 

Sir Joseph Prestwich, one of the founders of the 
modern science of geology, is dead. He was born 
near London, on March 12, 1812, and was educated in 
Paris and at University College, London. He was 
president of the Geological Society in 1870-72 and 
vice president of the Royal Society in 1870-71. In 
1874 the Institution of Civil Engineers gave him a 
medal for his paper on the construction of a tunnel 
between England and France. He was appointed 
professor of geology at Oxford in 1874, and two years 
later published an exhaustive treatise on the water 
supply of that city. In 1885 he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the French Academy of Sciences. 
The first volume of his work on geology was published 
in the following year. He received many honors from 
various scientific societies in Europe and the degree of 
D.C.L. from Oxford, and he was elected president of 
the International Geological Congress which was held 
in Paris in 1888. One of his later treatises was written 
to prove the probability of western Europe having 
been submerged at the close of the quaternary period, 
which might have given rise to the tradition of the 
flood. 
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Substances Sensitive to Kadiant Heat, 


Dr. Liesegang gives a list of some of the most import- 
ant cases of sensitiveness to weak radiations of heat. 
Paper saturated with cupric bromide or a mixture of 
sulphate of copper and potassium bromide has a faint 
greenish tint, which becomes olive brown under radi- 
ant heat, and if a wooden fretwork is used as a screen 
a brown image can be obtained in a minute by expos- 
ing to the radiations from a gas stove, and on treat- 
ment with silver nitrate this image becomes black by 
reason of the reduction of the silver. Bichromated 
paper is affected by radiant heat as by light, and pa- 
per impregnated simply with sulphate of copper yields 
a feeble image, which becomes nearly black when 
treated with silver nitrate. A mixture of suiphate of 
copper and oxalic acid gives a paper which becomes 
brown on exposure, and chlorate of copper is very sen- 
sitive to faint blue, becoming deep green. Similarly 
used, bromide of tin behaves as if exposed to light; 
the unexposed parts becoming very black when treat- 
ed with silver nitrate. Nitrate of silver is slightly 
browned, and the tint is deepened by acid hydroqui- 
none or gallic acid. Nitrate of lead gives a yellow 
image, which is reddened on treatment witlr silver 


nitrate. 
te 


African Grass Fires, 

In a recent number of Science Progress Mr. Scott- 
Elliott tells how African grass fires change the aspect 
of the vegetation of the region. These annual! fires 
prevent the accumulation of leaf mould that would im- 
prove the soil, UOnecurious effect of the annual fires 
is to cause many herbaceous plants to send up bare 
stems, except for the flowers, often several feet in 
height, immediately after the first shower of the 
rainy season, the stems only beginning to bear leaves 
after the rains have well set in. The flowering time of 
many trees, shrubs and herbs is entirely changed. 
Another curious fact is the manner in which certain 
trees manage to protect themselves against the fires. 
The most remarkable of these are tree Euphorbias, 
which come out of the fires with apparently no injury, 
except, perchance, a few slightly charred branches. 
Mr. Scott-Elliott procured the barks of several kinds 
that withstand the fiery ordeal, and an examination of 
them by Professor Farmer shows that they all have a 
certain amount of gummy degeneration of the bark 
cells, together with no inconsiderable amount of scle- 
rotic cells. Professor Farmer concludes that ‘it seems 
not impossible that these two facts may be connected 
with the resistance of the plants to the fre.” 
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AN ICE VELOCIPEDE. 

The accompanying illustration shows the general 
features of an ice velocipede, constructed on the prin- 
ciple of a bicycle, and adapted to be propelled on ice or 
snow. It has beep patented by Mr. James Edward Lea 
ban, of 92 High Street, Boston, Mass. The steering 
post is extended down adjacent to the ground, and ter- 
minates in a skate, and it is provided with a brake, 
which is bifurcated at its lower end, and is slidably 








A large number of people were injured. The bridge 
was originally built for wagon traffic, and was evidently 
not strong enough for the electric car service. The 
span which broke was 150 feet in length. The water 
at this point of the branch of Paget Sound is 20 feet 
deep. Thecar was finally hauled to the shore, and it 


was found that it had turned clear over in its fall. 
This is, without doubt, the worst,accident in the history 
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lichen assimilate carbon from the atmosphere in the 
light, when the temperature had sunk to —35° [—81° 
F.] and even to —40° [—40° F.].”—Literary Digest. 
——___2+0+e___ —______ 
Vessel Damaged by a Whale. 

A strange incident lately oceurred in Australian 
waters. The brigantine Handa Isler arrived at Syd- 
ney Harbor from New Zealand, present’ -the appear- 
ance of having been struck by a heavy, sea, as she 
was much damaged amidships. The vessel had 











adjusted on said steering post. By means of a 
brake lever mounted on the bandle bar, the forked 
end can be pressed against the ice, on each side of 
the ekate. The rim of the driviog wheel is pro- 
vided with a flat tire, fastened to the rim by 
means of bolts, which have pointed heads pro- 
jecting on the periphery of the tire, which bite 
the snow or ice when the wheel is in opera- 
tion. 

The top bar of the frame is extended to the 
rear, where it is provided with a downwardly pro- 





jecting hollow bar, in which a sapporting bar is 
arranged to slide vertically. To the lower end of 
the supporting bar is fixed a rear skate, and the 
upper end of the bar is toothed to mesh witha 
circular rack, which 1s keyed on the end of a 
horizontal shaft carried below the top bar of the 
frame. At the forward end.of this shaft is keyed 
a gear wheel meshing with a segment rack, which 
is operated by a hand lever conveniently pivoted 
in front of the saddle and upon the top bar. 
By operating this lever it will be seen that the 
rear supporting bar may be raised or lowered as 
desired its pormal the rear skate 
will be adjusted so that the driving wheel will 


lu position 


tuach the ice sufficiently for the spiked parts of 
the wheel to take hold of it; and when it is 
desired to *‘ coast,” the rear skate will be forced 


down and the driving wheel lifted clear of the ice 


or snow. 
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THE VICTORIA BRIDGE DISASTER. 

We present an engraving made from a photograph 
of the Point Eliice bridge disaster at Victoria, British 
Columtia. On the afternoon of May 26 a defective 
span in the Government Street bridge across Victoria 


Arm gave way, precipitating a loaded street car and 
several carriages into the bay, a hundred feet below. 
The bridge was crowded with vehicles containing peo- 
ple who were going to Macauley’s Point, where the 
Queen's birthday celebration sports were in progress. 
The car had upward of 100 persons on board. When 
the middle span of the bridge was reached it collapsed, 
throwing the carriages, the car and some foot passen- 
gers inte the water beneath. The car was completely 
submerged, many of those in the inside being drowned. 
Others were injured by falling timbers. Nearly 200 per- 
sons went down with the span. Owing to thé holiday, 
nearly all the craft were away on excursions, so that 
were hard Steam and naphtha 


boats to procure, 





| Jumeile, who has undertaken investigations on the 





LEAHAN'’S ICE VELOCIPEDE. 


of street railroads. The view shown in our engraving 
is from a photograph taken by 8. J. Thompson, New 
Brunswick, B. C. 
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Vitality of Plants in Severe Cold, 

“In the polar regions and at great heights,” says 
Der Stein der Weisen, “some plants can endure a very 
low temperature ; at a continuous temperature of —50° 
©. [--58° F.] are found a large number of cryptogams, 
fungi, mosses, lichens, and even some conifers, such as 
pines and junipers. These plants lead at best a sort of 
latent life, as they neither respire nor assimilate. Now 
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subject, bas found that this suspension of vital fune- 
tions proceeds not directly from the influence of the 


cold, but from the drying of the plants, and he has | 





were not dried. He subjected with this intent lichens 


temperatures of --30° to —40° C. [—22° to —40° F.] and 
investigated the emission of gas both in light and in 
darkness. In earlier researches it bad already been 


jaunches were hurried to the seene, and the boats of | shown that plants below zero [32° F.] ceased to respire, 





made a fair voyage from Mercury Bay, New Zea- 
land, with a cargo of timber, up to within ten 
days of Sydney. Two large whales were sighted, 
each being about 60 feet in length. At first they 
appeared to be heading across theship’s bows, 
but they suddenly slewed round and came broad- 
sideon to the ship at a tremendous speed. The 
first whale struck the ship amidships and, al- 
though the vessel is 260 tons register and was 
laden with nearly a million feet of timber, the 
concussion was so great that the vessel shook 
from stem to stern. The second whale, fortu- 
nately, did not ram the ship, but dived just be- 
fore reaching the Handa Isler, and passed under 
the keel. The brigantine was badly damaged 
by the collision, and the whale must have been 
terribly injured, as the sea around was speedily 
dyed with its blood, and the animal did not rise 
after striking the vessel. The well of the ship 
was at once sounded, and it was discovered that 
the water was making at the rate of a foot an 
hour, which, in a vessel so deeply laden, was a 
very serious matter, Sydney being 220 miles dis- 
tant. Examination showed that there was a large 
dent in the side where the whale’s head had 
butted in the planking and framework. As the 
water gained op the pumps, the deck cargo was 
jettisoned, but continuous pumping enabled the crew 
to finally get the vessel clear. On the next day, the 
weather being very favorable, a pad composed of green 
hides, in which pillows had been sewn, was fastened 
over the dentin the timbers. The inrush of water was 
then checked, suys the Leisure Hour, and the vessel 
was also enabled to weather the severe gales which 
followed, and to reach Sydney Harbor in safety. 
—__—_————_2+-9+ > 
Origin of the Loving Cup. 

The origin of the loving cup is given in this tradition: 

As King Henry V, of England, was riding through 
the forest one day he chanced to come upun a wayside 
inn, and, being thirsty, called fora drink. A serving 
maid appeared at the door with a cup of wine which 
she handed awkwardly to the royal visitor by the 





| tried the effect of cold on cryptogams and conifers that | single handle, and the king was forced, to take it in 


both his hands, thereby soiling his gloves. When he 


‘soaked in water and freshly ent branches of pine to| returned home he determined that sach a mishap 


should not oecur again; so he ordered a suitable mug 
to be made with two handles, which he sent to the inn 
with instructions that it was to be filied for him when 
he next called. Happening soon after to be in the 








the warships were active in the work. Scores of people 
were found floating in the debris, and many were 
drowned before a rescue could be effected. The sad 
affair cast a deep gloom over the city and the naval 
review and sham battle were at once canceled. Thou- 
sands of people crowded around the approaches of the 
bridge, eagerly scanning each of the sixty-three bodies, 
on the lookout for friends 





THE VICTORIA BRIDGE DISASTER. 


and Jumelle could not find the least evidence of car- 
bonic acid in the atmosphere under —10°. He now 
confined himself to researches on assimilation. The 
result was that in the case of the plants that were able 
to withstand when moist the most intense cold, the de- 
composition of carbonic acid went on long after res- 
piration had ceased. It was in particular established 
that the pines, the junipers, and one species of 








neighborhood, he stopped at the inn and called fora 
drink. What was his chagrin when the same maid 
appeared grasping in her hands the two handles of the 
mug, and a second time he was compelled to receive it 
in this awkward fashion. The next year he ordered 
another mug to be made for him with three handles, 
which proved a successful solution of the problem. 
Thus is said to have originated the loving cup, 
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AN IRON WATER TOWER. 

We present an illustration of an iron water tower 
which has recently been erected at Fort Dodge, Lowa, 
by the Chicago Bridge and [ron Company, of Wash- 
ington Heights, Chicago, Ili. It is a good example of 
iron water towers which are in pleasing contrast with 
the ordinary ngly wooden tank. With a water tower 
like the present, the tank itself can be placed at such 
av elevation that the water is supplied at sufficient 
pressure for areasonable fire duty. The tower is 1164¢ 
feet high from the foundations to the top of the tank. 
It is sarmounted by a mast whose curved upper end 
supports an electric light at a distance of 147 feet from 


the ground. The diameter of the tank is 25 feet, and | 


it is provided with a hemispherical bottom, supported 
at four points by the horizontal girder at the tangent 
point of the hemisphere. 

The cylinder is 20 feet in height, so that the vertical 
height of the tank is 32! feet, the capacity of the tank is 
104,000 gallons. The tank is supported by four columns, 
each composed of two 15 inch channels, with horizontal 
struts of 7inch channels. The brace rods are respect 
ively 1, 14g and 14 inches in diameter, The tower is 





Fcieutific American. 


Palwozoic and 1,500 Mesozoic and Cenozoic species. 
Every type or figured specimen is made conspicuous 
by attaching to it a small, green, diamond shaped 
ticket, or a white ticket bearing the word type. Should 
any specimen be separated from its label, this ticket 
will draw attention to the fact that the specimen is a 
type and must be cared for. 
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Some Facts About Boilers, 

An exchange says: What a tremendous force is 
struggling to tear a boiler to atoms! Take, for ex- 
ample, a horizontal tubular boiler of ordinary pro- 
portions, 60 inches in diameter by 16 feet long, eon- 
taining 83 inch tubes. Such a boiler has a surface 
‘area of 40,716 square inches. Suppose this boiler 
is operated with a working pressure of 100 pounds 
per square inch, which is not at all uncommon, The 
_ boiler does, therefore, sustain a total pressure of 
, 4,071,600 pounds, or more than 2,035 tons. Do we real- 
ize what this means? The boiler has resting upon it 
| the equivalent of a column of granite 10 feet square, 
aud 254°5 feet high, only 50 feet less than the height of 
| the Statue of Liberty. Put it another way. The 
boiler is holding up the equivalent. weight 
of 22,620 persons, all robust athletes, foot- 
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AN IRON WATER TOWER. 


40 feet square at the foundation. The cornice is of 
galvanized iron, and the roof is a cone of sheet metal. 
One objection which has been made to metal tanks is 
their liability to freezing, but it would seem that this 
objection was fully counterbalanced by the liability of 
the wooden tank to leak unlessit is kept supplied with 
water. Tanks of this kind are considered by the mak- 
ers to be very valuable for fire duty, as the same pres- 
sure can be obtained as with a stand pipe, with a 
sinaller cost of maintenance. From an esthetic point 
of view the iron tower has certainly marked advan- 
tages over the ordinary wooden affair. 
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The Fossils of the National Museum, 

A catalogue of the types and figured specimens of 
fossil animals in the United States National Maseum 
has been recently completed, says Science, and com- 
prises type material representing 3,644 species, dis- 
tributed as follows: Invertebrates, Paleozoic, 1,155; 
Mesozoie, 1,024; Cenozoic, 1,312; Vertebrates, 163. 
The fossil plants are not yet fully catalogued, but it 
is Known that they represent more than 2,000 species, 
over 500 of them being contained in the ‘‘ Lacoe Col- 
lection” alone. There are in round numbers 500 











ball players, each weighing 180 pounds. Let 
us look at the matter from a slightly differ- 
ent standpoint. The best authorities agree 
that the ordinary draught horse, working 
eight hours a day, exerts an average force 
during that time of 120 pounds, Now, this 
force acting to disrupt the boiler longitu- 
dinally is 226,200 pounds, so that to produce 
an equivalent stress, it would be necessary 
to hitch up to each end of the boiler a team 
| of 1,885 horses. Who would drive such a 
tandem? Has the Jehu yet been found ? 
‘a But when we investigate the energy stored 
up in such a boiler, the facts are still more 
astounding. Not long since, a boiler having 
a dimensions substantially those of the boiler 
already referred to, exploded with disastrous 
results, and as it had been in use but a few 
years, and was in excellent condition, there 
was good reason to believe that the bursting 
pressure did not fall short of 500 pounds. 
Assuming this to be the case, and that the 
water level stood at the ordinary height, we 
find that the water had latent in it in ‘the 
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throwing it into the position shown by dotted lines 
and allowing the pin to drop into loeking engagement 
with the link, The pin is operated by a pair of verti- 
cal levers, fulerumed at the end of the car, one on 
each side. When it is desired to release the coupling, 
the pin is raised by said levers and the link drawn 
out, which latter operation will cause the outer arm 
of interior lever to be thrown beneath the pin hole 
whereby the pin will be held in the proper position 




















































HERRICE’S AUTOMATIC CAR COUPLING. 


ready for another coupiing. When it is desired to 
leave the pin in the raised position, the car not being 
withdrawn, itis done by pushing slightly inward the 
sliding plate, which is operated through the side of 
the coupling head. 
- i 
INDICATING DEVICE FOK BOTTLES, 

The device shown in the accompanying illustration, 
whose object is to indicate with absolute certainty if 
anything has beer added to the primary contents of a 
bottle or vessel, or if the same has been filled a second 
time, has been patented by Dr. Johannes Meyer, of 
110 Pennsylvania Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. The bottle 
is provided with a floater and a guiding scale, prefer- 
ably of glass, of the form shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The 
floater consists of two links, the lower of which is 
provided with two airtight bulbs, and the guiding 





form of heat the enormous quantity of 299,- 
834,371 foot pounds of energy, while the 
available energy in the steam is 16,821,499 
foot pounds, in comparison with a negligible 
quantity. When the boiler let go, the heat 
was transformed into mechanical energy, 
which was expended in wrecking the plant. 
The immensity of these figures is beyond our 
limited comprehension, and the only way 
by which we can get some idea of their 
meaning is in making comparisons. How 
many pounds of gunpowder in exploding 
would liberate the same energy? The com- 
bustion of one pound of average gunpowder 
generates 250,000 foot pounds of energy. Tie 
energy set free, therefore, by the exploding 
boiler is only rivaled by the explosion of 
1,290 pounds of powder. 

The boiler weighed 9,000 pounds. If all 
this energy could have been utilized in pro- 
jecting the boiler vertically, the resistance 
of the air being disregarded, it would have 
been driven to a height of 6% miles, with 
an initial velocity of 4,760 feet per second, or 
54 miles a minute. Our far heralded express 
trains, of which we boast so much, would 
be left out of sight. Imagine this energy 
expended in imparting momentum to a 
eannon ball weighing one ton and: hurled 
vertically. It would rise 30 miles. Contrast 
the pressure at which boilers are -usnally worked 
with those exerted by, great winds. A _ hurricane 
blowing at the rate of 100 miles an hour exerts a 
pressure of 49°2 pounds per. square foot, while with 
steam boilers a working pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch, or 14,400 pounds per foot, is considered 
quite ordinary. Why, then, should we wonder at the 
awfal devastation wrought by a steam boiler ex- 
plosion | 

+ oem CO 
AUTOMATIC CAR COUPLING. 

The automatie car coupling herewith illustrated has 
been patented by Mr. William Herrick, of Marshall, 
Minn., and for further information address Mr. Joseph 
Kent, at the same place. 

The hollow coupling head has a recess formed in its 
upper side, in which is pivoted a horizontally swing- 
ing cam whose outer end can swing beneath, and from 
under, the lower end of the coupling pin hole. The 
coupling link is flat and has on one side of each end 
an upwardly extending lug or pin, so placed that 
when the link enters the coupling head the lug will 







































| seale is a lattice construction, censisting of a top ring 
| to which is attached a long downwardly extending U 

| shaped strip, the base of which rests in a pit at the 
| bottom of the bottle, the upper ring being held snugly 
| beneath a circular inwardly projecting rim, formed in 
the neck of the bottle. The guiding seale, which may 
be made of any material, is provided with a series 
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of downwardly inclined step bars of variable length, 
so arranged that a zigzag passageway is left between 
them from the top to the bottom of the scale. 
When the bottle is filled, the floater is placed in 
the scale and lies on the surface of the liquid. 
the contents are withdrawn the floater will fall through 
the scale, and while it will pass easily downward, it 
will became entangled in the mavy bars of the scale 
should an attempt be made to withdraw it, either by 
pouring in additional liquid, or by shaking the bottle, 
or by introducing an instrument. It will thus be iu- 
possible to remove any of the original contents of the 
bottle without detection. To prevent the fleater from 
rising to the bottom of the bottle, should it be inverted 
during shipment, a glass rod is attached to the bottom 
of the cork, which prevents the Soater from entering 
the scale until the cork is removed. When the bottle 


As 





enter a groove in the under side of the top wall of the 








head, and bear against the inver arm of the lever, 





is emptied the floater lies doubled up in the pit at the 
bottom of the bottle. 
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Seience Notes, 

Nature tells of a tale of a pair of rooks, evidently young 
birds, that strove in vain to build a nest. The wind 
each time blew the foundations down while the rooks, 
which fly far for nest materials instead of taking those 
close at hand, wereaway. At last, despairing of building 
a home by legitimate means, they fell upon a completed 
nest of another pair while the owners were absent, tore 
it to pieces and built a nest foundation that would 
stand in the wind. Then they made a superstructure 
in the clamsy and inexperienced way that young birds 
alwaye do. 

A recent paper in the Comptes Rendas described a 
self-registering thermometer balance, containing either 
gas or saturated vapor, by MM. H. Parenty and R. 
Bricard, The two arms of a balance carry respectively 
a barometer and an air thermometer, both dipping 
At constant tempera- 





into the same mercury troagh. 


ture, and with varying atmospheric pressares, the 
alterations in the weights of the two arms caused by 
the wovements of the mercury are identical, and the 


balance remains in equilibrium; but an alteration of 
temperature causes a motion of the beam, which can 
easily be made self-registering. For a small range of 
temperature the sensitiveness of the apparatus is con- 
siderably increased by substituting a volati!> liquid 
for the gas. The device also readily acts as a tempera- 
ture regulator. 

Among the current inventions recorded in the scien- 
tific papers is that of an instrument by an English in- 
ventor for accurately measuring the quantity of light 
given out by a star, stars being desiznated as of the 
first down to the twentieth magnitude, according to 
the intensity of the light from them. By this new 
device the rough designation of magnitude is represent- 
ed by numbers, which give the exact ratio of one star 
to another in light-giving power; the star Arcturus, 
for example, being estimated by this means to give 
seveoty-five and three-quarters times the light of 
Regulus. The amount of light which reaches the 
earth from the stars varies according to the state of the 
atmosphere, and it is claimed that this instrument 
will be of valuable service not only in astronomy, bat 
in meteorology also 

It is a curious coincidence that while the hundredth 
anniversary of Edward Jenner’s first successful vacein- 
ation in the little Gloucestershire village where he 
practiced is being celebrated throughout Europe, the 
town of Gloucester is suffering from an epidemic of 
smallpox, which bas already cost hundreds of lives 
and whieh is due to the town authorities being oppos- 
ed to vaccination. The dean and faculty of the Medical 
School of University College, Bristol, having consent- 
ed to receive and permanently locate the valuable col- 
lection of mementos of Edward Jenner, known as the 
“Jenner Relics,” it is desired to raise by public sub- 
scription the sum of £1,500 in order to defray the cost 
of purchase from Mr. Frederick Mockler, of Wotton- 
under-Edge. Each subscriber of one guinea and up- 
ward will receive, when the list is complete, a silver 
medal, and to subscribers of not less than half a guinea 
a bronze medal will be presented, commemorative of 
the Jenner Centenary, May 14, 1896. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelpbia, Prof. Oscar Carter recentiy gave an 
aceount of an interesting discovery made about a mile 
from Three Tans, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
In a sandstone quarry at that place an iron tree was 
found embedded in the rock 10 feet below the surface. 
The tree is about 18 feet long and 8 inches in diameter. 
It has been completely turned to iron, or rather to the 
iron ore known as brown hematite. Prof. Carter ac- 
counts for the phenomenon by the fact that the shales 
and the sandstones in that neighborhvod are covered 
with red oxide of iron, and sometimes with brown 
hematite. It is presumed that the iron ore was re- 
duced by organic matter, and that it was made solu- 
bie in water containing carbonic acid gas. As the 
water holding the iron in solution came in contact 
with the tree, the iron was precipitated on the tree, and 
there was an interchange of vegetable and mineral 
watter, so that the rocks were relieved of their coloring 
matter and the tree took it up. 

A correspondent of one of the daily papers, says the 
English Mechanic, calls attention to the condition 
of the tomb of the famous and illustrious Edmund 
Halley (1656-1742), known all the world over as the 
discoverer of the “Halley comet.” He lies interred 
in the old portion of the beautiful churchyard of 
Lee, near Lewisham, not far from the parish church. 
Edmund Halley's resting place is marked by a plain 
massive sarcophagus of gray sandstone, containing a 
jong Latin inseription, which, however, has become so 
obliterated that it can cow scarcely bedeciphered. In 
addition to this, the monument is in several places fast 
crumbling to pieces, in spite of the fact that the tomb 
was “ Restored by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, March, 1854,” as an inseription in front of 
the movument intimates. “1 therefore,” he says, 
“venture to suggest that the time bas now arrived for 
a renewal of the restoration of the great astronomer’s 
grave, 80 that it should present a decent and worthy 
appearance for generations yet to come.” 





Scientific American. 
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AN IMPROVED SIGNAL LANTERN. 

The signal lantern shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration has been patented by Mr. John T. Casey, of 
250 Lafayette Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The object of the invention is to provide a lantern 
which shall contain both a red and a white shade, so 
arranged that either a white or a red light may be 
shown as desired, and the change made with greater 
speed and certainty than is possible with existing 
lam ps. 

The lamp consists essentially of a lower body por- 
tion, which contains the oil reservoir, the base of the 
body being flared and perforated for the supply of air. 
The oil cup is provided with the usual burner, and it 
carries a ring or casing in which is fixed the base of a 
white shade of the usual pattern 

Around the oil cup is arranged a cylindrical red 
shade, which is made verticaily adjustable about the 
same. This shade is held in a metal frame consisting 
of a top and bottom ring connected by vertical strips. 
The top ring of the frame is provided with small pro- 
jecting lugs or guide strips which travel in verti- 
eal slideways which run from the dome of the 
lantern down to the outside annular ring which em- 
braces the top of the lower body of the lantern. The 
red shade frame is provided with a vertical rack for 
raising and lowering the same, said rack being opera- 
ted by means of a pinion and wheel attached to the 
lower body of the lantern. The top edge of the body 
of the Jantern is snugly embraced by a stout ring, upon 
which are securely fastened a set of outwardly bowed 
ribs which serve to protect the shades and to carry the 
top dome. Extending from the dome to the lower ring 
are vertical slideways which receive the lugs on the 
red shade frame and serve to guide the same in its ver- 
tical movement. The lower ring with the attached 
ribs, slideways and dome is hinged horizontally to the 
top edge of the lower body of the lantern and is 
provided with a suitable latch, so that the upper half 
of said lantern may be swung open for lighting, clean- 
ing, ete. In operation, if the brakeman desires to 
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show a white light, by means of the rack and pinion 
he lowers the red shade entirely within the lower body 
of the lantern; if he wishes to show a red light, he 
raises said shade until it completely incloses the white 
shade, and fills the space between the body and dome 
of the lantern, as shown in the above cuts. 

In constructing this lantern the inventor has sought 
to provide: First, a lantern to do the work of two 
ordinary lanterns ; second, to provide a lantern exactly 
the same in size and shape as the present standard 
railway lantern ; third, to provide a lantern which can 
be lighted in the severest storm ; fourth, to provide a 
lantern with a burner which will allow the turning up 
or lowering of the light from the outside without re- 
moving the shades or any part of the lantern. 

ee 
The Shrinkage of Iron, 

The action of fluid cast iron in the mould is some- 
what curious. When poured into a mould ina state 
of fluidity, cast iron, and especially what is known 
technically as “very gray,” expands at the moment of 
solidification, thus giving a sharp impression in the 
mould, The expansion, slight but very noticeable, ex- 
tends until in the process of cooling the iron attains 
the stage of red heat. Contraction then takes place, 
with the result that the cooled iron is noticeably 
smaller than the mould, In making patterns for iron 
castings, therefore, pattern wakers commonly allow 
about one-eighth of an inch per foot for shrinkage. 
The shrinkage in castings, however, is by no means a 
constant quality, but varies materially with the propor- 
tion existent in the pattern and the character of the 
metal used—as much as one-tenth of an inch per foot 
being allowed when casting beams and only one thirty- 
second of an inch with large cylinders, 

When any metal in a fluid state is poured into a cold 
mould, colidification commences at the outside. As 
the cooling is continued, the castings, therefore, would 
consist of a rigid outside envelope containing a soft 
interior. If, therefore, the condition of a small piece 
of such metal inthe center of a square be considered 
during cooling, it will be seen that the contracting 
foree existing on each side of the square will be the 
same. A cube or sphere of cast iron contracts in cool- 
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ing in a uniform manner throughout its mass. If two 
squares be placed side by side, forming a rectangle, 
on each half of the sides, the contracting forces are as 
before, but on the ends, there being no rigid division 
between the two squares, both parts exert a unit of con- 
tracting force. The result is that the contracting force 
of the ends is equal to that of the sides, or, on a unit 
of length, the contracting forces are double as great on 
the ends as on the sides. 

In casting, therefore, thin strips, the shrinkage of 
the length is very great, while in the thickness it is 
scarcely appreciable. A square plate shrinks little in 
thickness, but equally in width and breadth ; a flat 
disk shrinks little in thickness, but equally in all 
diameters. A thin ring shrinks more in diameter than 
a thick one, and so on. When it is known that iron 
with different shrinkage from that generally employed 
is to be used ina foundry, the patterns are altered to 
meet the changed conditions. Silicon, unless in ex- 
cessive quantities, gives a gray, soft iron which has 
the minimum shrinkage. In many cases a judicious 
mixture of iron will give the desired result without ex- 
tra expense in pattern making. Charcoal iron has 
usually a higher melting point than that of less pure 
iron made with coke. It sets more quickly in the 
mould and contracts more, so that an extra allowance 
for shrinkage must be made in all patterns employed, 
Tt will be seen from the above that pattern makers re- 
quire special technical skill as well as knowledge of 
the iron to be used in casting for their patterns. There 
are few employments which require greater special- 
ized knowledge of rather a wide range than that of 
pattern making.—Invention. 
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The Life of the Steel Rail. 

Mr. J. F. Wallace, writing in the Engineering 
Magazine, states that while it is true that there has 
been a steady and uniform decrease in the price of 
steel during the last quarter of a century, the average 
standard weight of rail for main lines has at the same 
time increased from 60 lb. to 99 1b. per yard, and the 
quality has materially depreciated. As an example of 
the deterioration that has taken place in quality, he 
states that during the past year he bas relieved from 
a main track on tangents rails that weighed 75 Ib. to 
the yard which had been in the track only five years ; 
whereas, in the same district, and under precisely the 
same traffic conditions, there still remain in the track 
60 Ib. rails that have been in service for over fifteen 
years, which it was not considered necessary to renew 
this season. While this may be an exceptional case, 
he considers the steel rail which was furnished by the 
manufacturers fifteen to twenty years ago about 50 
per cent. better than the rail now manufactured. This 
is not intended to apply to special high class rails, 
which may be furnished by a few rolling mills under 
superior specifications, but to the ordinary rail sup- 
plied to and purchased by the majority of railroads. 


_—-- 
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Nut Culture, 

There is much encouragement to plant our native 
nuts 4nd some of the foreign ones. Asa rule, our in- 
digenous trees are good bearers, and in Mr, Van 
Deman’s opinion they produce nuts of better quality 
than foreign ones, The chestnut is receiving the 
most attention now, and there are afew well-marked 
native varieties of value. Although they are smaller 
than the European varieties, they are of better qual- 
ity and very productive. The best are Delaney, 
Excelsior, Griffin, Hathaway, Morrell and Otto. Rocky 
hillsides and other places unsuitable for tillage can be 
used with profit for nut trees, and they can be set 
about buildings and in pastures. The European varie- 
ties seem more profitable. It seems to be a rule that 
the more pubescence the nut has, the better its quality. 
European varieties are more fuzzy than the Japanese, 
and less so than the American sorts, The most pro- 
minent of these are the Paragon, Numbo, Ridgely and 
Hannum, Japanese chestnut trees have a more 
dwarf habit, and the nut has a bitter skin. They 
graft quite readily on American seedlings, and the 
best varieties introduced are Alpha, Early Reliance, 
Grand and Superb. Among the hickories, the best nut 
tree is the pecan, a native of our Southern States, and 
the shell bark hickory, common thronghout the North- 
eastern States. A firm in Pennsylvania ships more than 
twenty tons of hickory nuts every year. The nuts 
should be planted in rough places four feet apart each 
way and thinned as they grow. Seedlings are variable, 
and so they must be grafted. The principal varieties 
are Hale’s, a larged thin-shelled sort, Leaming, Cartis, 
Elliott and Malford. Among the walnats, our native 
butternuts may, perhaps, be improved, but the so- 
called English walnut is the best of the family, 
although itis difficult to grow as far north as New 
York. There is no doubt that nut trees are hard to 
graft and to bud. Evaporation should be prevented 
until the sap begins to flow. When the sap starts the 








grafts should be put in underground. The scions 
should be cut so as to have the pith all on one side, or, 
if necessary to graft above the ground, they should be 
covered well to prevent all evaporation possible.—Gar- 
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The Apprenticeship System, 
To the Editor of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: 

We have read with interest your editorial “* Decad- 
ence of the Apprenticeship System” in the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN of May 23, 1896, and, noting your expres- 
sion of regret that the old system is no longer gener- 
ally in use, we have thought you would be pleased to 
learn that it is still common in machine shops and 
foundries in Providence, and to some extent in use in 
Philadelphia, Worcester and other mechanical cen- 
ters. 

In Providence apprentices serve from two to four 
years, and are taken by almost every important ma- 
chine shop and foundry. In our own works there are 
81 boys serving three years. In the drawing room 
there are 7, in the pattern shop 3, in the foundry 10, 
and in the machine shop 61. The terms on which we 
take apprentices are shown by the inclosed blank, 
copies of whieh we are pleased to send to any who are 
interested. [This contract blank was received and is 
alluded to editorially.—Ed.] 

We pledge ourselves to give the boys thorough in- 
strnetion, as you will note, and they are moved from 
place to place in the shops under a preseribed routine as 
they acquire a certain degree of skill ; and we endeavor 
to give them some degree of responsibility, and do 
not allow them to be treated as mere helpers. 

There is little or no direct profit to us in having 
them, but indirectly there is a very great advantage, 
for in no other way are we as sure of obtaining satis- 
factory workmen, and there is always a probability 
that among our apprentices are some whom we can train 
to fillimportant positions. A namber of our assistant 
for-juen aud several of the foremen and heads of the 
manufactaring departments served their apprentice- 
ship with us; and a great many of our former appren- 
tices are foremen or superintendents of important 
establishments. 

A great many of our boys, probably the majority, at- 
tend the night sessions of the Rhode Island School of 
Design and obtain a sufficient knowledge of mathe- 
waties and mechanical drawing. They thus, between 
the school and the shop, are able to bave most of the 
advantages offered by trade schools, and without dis- 
paraging these schools, which in many places and in 
many industries are doing excellent work, we may say 
we think the greater skill is obtained under the system 
which gives the'greater number of hours to actual shop 
practice, especially in the trade of a machinist. 

One feature of the system, as it existed in former 
times, is certainly lost. The boys cannot now live in the 
home of the bead of the establishment, and, when they 
are suffered to drift into cheap boarding houses, this is 
adistinet loss and injury. But in most cases it is pos- 
sible to find motherly women who are glad to take the 
boys into their households, and the boys whose par- 
euts live in town are best off in their own homes. 

We feel, therefore, that in its most important feat- 
ures the old apprentice system can be maintained un- 
der existing conditions in our line of business, and we 
believe manufacturers should be urged to continue it, 
and that every influence should be brought to bear 
upon parents and upon boys, as well as upon manu- 
facturers, to place it first in importance, and not to 
have it considered as secondary or subordinate to a 
system of trade schools, however excellent they may be. 

Brown & SHARPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

Providence, R. I., June 23, 1896. Per Z. Chafee. 

















The Future of Chemistry. 

Has chemical analysis, like other dogs, had its day 2! 
Or is chemistry about to enter upon a new phase ? 
Analysis certainly does not tell us enough. Nearly, if 
not quite, all the prominent steel makers of the United 
States, for example, have made steel springs to the 
“pecifications of the Pennsylvania Railroad. These 
specifications require that the steel shall show a cer- 
tain chemical analysis; and yet it is stated to be a 
fact that one certain maker who makes steel which 
conformséo the requirements, so far as chemical test 
can determine, yet not more closely than the other 
'‘uakers conform to it, gets in the open market a con- 
siderably higher price for his springs than any other 
maker, And the railroad company in question has 
demonstrated to its satisfaction that it can afford to 
pay this higher price because the springs, notwith- 
“tanding that chemieal analysis shows them to be pre- 
cisely identical with the others, give enough better re- 
~ults in serviee to more than justify the higher price. 
It is the same with fine irons. 

Take Swedish iron as an example. It is well known 
‘hat this iron possesses certain qualities not possessed 
by any other iron known ; yet irons have been pro- 
duced elsewhere which, so far as the most exhaustive 
chemical tests ean show, are precisely identical with 
the Swedish iron. It seems, therefore, that a chemi- 
cal test will not tell us all we must know about such 
‘natters. Where chemical analysis fails to show the 
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ference between them, and the difference thus shown 
seems to bear some relation, more or less exact, to the 
differences that are shown by the same specimens 
ander physical tests. We are therefore likely to see a 
much larger use of the microscope in the future. Will 
metallurgical chemists, therefore, be ata discount ? 
—Iron and Coal Trades Review. 


— 
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Recent Patent and Trade Mark Decisions, 

Office Specialty Manufacturing Company v. Cook & 
Cobb (U. 8. C. C. N. ¥., Wheeler, J.), 73 Fed. Rep., 
684. 

Paper Holder.--The Smith & Shannon patent, No. 
217,909, has been held valid and infringed, following 
prior adjudications, 

Expiration Because of Foreign Patent.—A U. 8. 
patent terminates with a foreign patent on the same 
thing that was obtained not in the American patentee’s 
name, nor that of his employers, but was obtained in 
connection with their interests. This clause of the 
statute is not confined to the inventor. 

Compressor for Paper Files.—The Cleague patent, 
No. 312,086, has been held to have expired with the 
previous German patent. 

Invention.—There is no patentable invention in ex- 
tending every other letter of an alphabetica! index out- 
ward from, instead of in front of, the one above, mak- 
ing two rows instead of one, whereby the total length 
of the sheets is reduced one-half. 

Index for Paper Files.—The Shannon patent, No. 
831,259, has been held void for lack of invention. 


Miller v. Donovan (U. 8. C. C. A., 2d Cir.), 783 Fed. 
Rep., 682. 

Infringement of Patent for Road Cart.—The Miller 
patent, No. 371,090, is restricted as to its first two 
¢laims, by the prior state of the art, to combinations 
having longitudinal springs of the precise form shown; 
hence these claims are not infringed by a cart which 
does not have the two part spring described in the 
patent. 

Limitations of Patents for Road Carts.—The Miller 
patent, No. 459,098, designed to give to the longitudinal 
springs an increased longitudinal motion, and its first 
two claims are, in view of the prior art, limited to the 
precise form of spring shown, for it was old there- 
tofore to give play to the spring for running one or 
both ends through eyes or slot with rubber packing, 
washers, etc,, to prevent rattling or too free play of the 
ends of the spring. 


Jackson v. Vaughn (U. 8. ©. ©. Cal., Morrow, J.), 78 
Fed. Rep., 837. 

Purchase from Territory Licensees to Sell in For- 
bidden Territory.—The owners of certain patents on 
horse hay forks granted a liceuse to a firm in Ohio to 
exclusively manufacture and sell such hay forks within 
the territory of the United States lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The licensees agreed that they 
would not permit any of such hay forks made by them 
to be sold west of a line drawn north and south along 
the western margin of the Great Salt Lake Valley, 
and extending north and south therefrom to the 
boundary lines of the United States. The agent of 
the Deere Implement Company, of Lllinois, who was 
located at San Francisco, ordered 100 horse hay forks 
covered by the patents referred to, of the Illinois com- 
pany, which in turn bought them from the Obio firm 
and then shipped them to San Francisco, where they 
were sold by the agent of the Illinois Company. The 
court held that the San Francisco agent was not liable 
for infringing the patent. 

Right to Buy and Sell Patented Articles.—One who 
buys patented articles from one authorized to sell them 
at the place where they are sold, becomes possessed of 
an absolute property in such articles and cau sell them 
at any time or place. 


Bonsack Machine Company v. Elliott (U. 8. C. C. A., 
2d Cir.), 73 Fed. Rep., 834. 

Infringement of a Patent for Cigarette Machines.— 
The Emery “belt” patent, No, 216,164, for a cigarette 
machine is limited, as to claims 10 and 12, to an end- 
less belt curved transversely into tubular form to con- 
stitute a mould for compressing the tobacco into a filler, 
and such claims do not covera flat belt that merely 
supports and carries the filler after it has been formed 
by some otber device. 


Bernheim v. Boehme (U. 8. C. C. A., 8d Cir.), 73 Fed. 
Rep., 833. , 

Catches for Satchels.—The Lieb patent, No. 242,944, 
has been held void because of the prior Lagowitz 
spring catch. 

Limitation of Patent for Catches for Satchels.—The 
Flocke patent, No. 303,716, if sustainable at all, must, 
in view of the Lagowitz spring catch, be limited to a 
catch having three cam projections placed equidistant 
on the shaft, and is not infringed by a catch having 
two such projections. 

Fenton Metallic Manufacturing Company v. Chase 
(U. 8. C. C. N. ¥., Lacombe, J.), 73 Fed. Rep., 833. 

Invention.—No invention is required to provide 

skeleton frame, roller-shelf book cases with ‘* baud 





difference between two specimens of steel or iron, the 
microscope as now used will show a very decided dif- 


holes” or recesses to facilitate lifting the books from 








the shelves, because of the hand holes in the old- 

fashioned wooden shelves. 

Prior Decision in Support of Pretiminary Injunction. 
—A prior decision by the Supreme Coart of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, granting an injunction in a case 
where the defendants had been bound by the result of 
a former interference proceeding in the Patent Office, is 
not sufficient to support a motion for a preliminary in- 
junction against one who wa3a stranger to such in- 
terference proceeding. 

Book Cases.—The Hoffman patent, No. 450,124, has 
been held void for lack of invention. 

Consolidated Fastener Company v. Columbia Fast- 
ener Company (U. 8.C.C. N. Y¥., Coxe, J.), 78 
Fed. Rep., 828. 

Jurisdiction of Corporations in Patent Cases.—A 
New York corporation whose certificate of incorpora- 
tion provides that its principal business office is to be 
in the city of New York, but that its business is to be 
ip the city of New York and such other places as the 
company may select, may be sued in the northern 
district of New York for an infringement committed 
there, where it had advertised that its place of busi- 
ness was atacertain town in that district and such 
was found to be the fact. It is doubtfal whether a 
corporation can be sued in the southern district if the 
infringement of the patent was committed in the 
northern district, although its charter provides that 
its principal office is to be in New York City. 

Preliminary Injunction.—Where there have been 
no court decisions sustaining a patent, if the court 
ean see that there is a fair controversy on the two 
vital questions of patentability and infringement, the 
wiser course is to postpone their consideration until 
the final hearing, and without a preliminary injunc- 
tion, although a bond might be required of the de- 
fendant. 

Albany Steam Trap Company v. Worthington (U. 8. 
C. CO. N. Y., Townsend, J.), 78 Fed. Rep., 825. 

Limitation of a Patent for Pump Regulating 
Valves.—The Blessing patent, No. 207,485, has been 
construed in connection with the disclaimer and held 
to be limited to the precise means described for auto- 
matically regulating a pump for returning toa steam 
boiler the water of condensation by means of a sys- 
tem that is not open to the atmosphere. 


Northall v. Bernardin (Pat. Comm.), 75 O. G., 1858. 

Reopening Interference Case by the Commissioner 
After Decision in Court of Appeals.—In this case, after 
the decision in the Court of Appeais, entirely new 
evidence was discovered in the nature of a fraudulent 
alteration prior to the suit of the date of a drawing 
exhibit which had been used in the case, but the com- 
missioner refused to open the case and admit such evi 
dence after the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
because of a doubt as to his authority to do so, and 
also because the petitioner has a remedy by a bill in 
equity in the United States courts, where such evi- 
dence could be introduced and the case properly heard 
and decided. 


Ex Parte Briggs (Pat. Comm.), 75 O. G., 1854. 

Appeal from Rejection of Claims.—In an appeal 
from the rejection of a claim to the examiners-in-chief 
the appellant must be prepared to show that the claim 
is allowable when viewed from every standpoint, and 
the action of the examiners-in-chief is not confined to 
the determination of the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
the reasons for the examiner in rejecting the claim, 

Invention.—The use of a rack and pinion for raisiug 
and lowering a cutter head used in an ice planer in- 
volves no invention, in view of the previous use of such 
rack and pinion for adjusting a wood planer, as such 
planers are analogous devices. 

Slow Crystallization ef Amorphous Powders. 

To a certain degree most metals will weld at tem- 
peratures considerably below their melting points, at 
which we, therefore, have to presume them to be in a 
semi-liquid state. Alloys are formed under similar cir- 
cumstances, and Mr. Walthére Spring has shown that 
not even actual contact is required for this purpose. 
For instance, lumps of copper and of zine, a slight dis- 
tance apart from one another, united to brass. If we 
explain this observation, with Mr. Spring, by the 
plausible assumption of a volatilization of both con- 
stituents from the solid state, we really introduce 
another factor, and can dispense with the semi-liquid 
state, although the one phenomenon dves not exclude 
the other, But we need not strain our imagination to 
conceive partial fusion. The molecules of solid bodies 
need not all vibrate with the same velocity at a certain 
average temperature. A complete uniformity of tem- 
perature does certainly not exist, and welding may be 
due to molecules which are substantially warmer than 
the bulk of the metal, while other particies may, at 
the same time, still be at a lower temperature. This 
explanation is independent of the chemical nature of 
the body, and should generally apply to bodies which 
can bear a certain heating without undergoing chewmi- 
cal decomposition. According to this view, a solid is 


not a finished mass incapable of changing its shape, — 
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BALLISTIC TEST OF RE- 
FORGED ARMOR PLATE 
FOR THE RUSSIA. 

The continned progress 
made in the manufacture of 
armor in this country by the 
Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, is well illustrated by 
the engravings we present 
this week of the results of the 
ballistic test of the iast Rus- 
sian trial plate for the Rus 
sian armored cruiser Russia, 
tested at the vuavail proving 
ground at Indian Head 
May 18, 1806 

The tough, hard armor 
manufactured by the Carne- 
gie Company under the pat 
ent of W. S. Corey represents 
the latest development in the 
manufacture of American 
armor plate. The combina- 
tion of the qualities of tough- 
ness and hardness is obtaine:! 
as the result of special chemi- 
cal composition, work, super- 
carbonization, reforging, and 
water hardening. The final 
operation is the actual 
face hardening (frequently 
called te mperiug), and it eon- 
sists in the sudden applica- 
tion of a suitable cold liquid. 

The plate in question was 
16 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
tapered from 8 to 4inchesin 
thickne es: and was of nickel 
steei, face hardened and re 
forged. It was attached by 
bolts in the vseual manner to 
a wood backing and was at- 
tacked in rapid succession by 
five 6 inch and three 4inch 
Holtzer armor-piercing shell 
fired at high velocities, the 4 
ineh projectiles being fired 
only against tie thinnest sec 
tion of the plate 

The requirements of the 
test were that four 6 inch 
projectiles fired at striking 
velocities of 1,856 foot seconds, 
and four 4 inch shell at strik 
img velocities of 1,9:6 foot see- 
onds, should not get entirely 
through the plate and back- 
ing norcrack the plate suffi- 
ciently for any portion of it 
to leave the backing 

Owing to the very great ir 
regularity of the Dupont 
brown powder employed, the 
velocity of the third shot was 
so much below that required 
that an additional 6 ineh pro- 
jectile was fired at the point 
marked No. 5, very near to 
impacts Nos. iand 2. Butas 
the plate stood ap so well 
under ita repeated hattering, 
the fourth 4 inch shot was 
wrived, 

The projectiles were fired in 
auch quick Succession that 
the stresses catised thereby 
must bave seriously taxed the 
plate. This method of test 
would certainiv discover anv 
lack of uniformity in the 
plate, while ite ability to keep 
out aod completely pulverize 
a 6 inch Holtzer shell when 
fired ata etriking velocity of 
2,148 foot seconds showed 
what splendid ballistic resist- 
ance it possessed, 

The proximity of the points 
of impaet to the edges and 
corners of the plate and to 
each other: the number, 
rapidity of attack and high 
velocities of the projectiles ; 
subjected the plate to ench 
an unusual test that General 
Mertwago, the president of 
the Russian inepection com 
mission in the United States, 
recommended that the re- 
maining armor ander mann- 
facture by the Carnegie Com- 
pany be accepted without 
further test, which recom 
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PLATE IN POSITION FOR TEST. 








FRONT FACE OF PLATE AFTER TEST, 





REAR FACE OF PLATE AFTER REMOVAL FROM BACKING, 


BALLISTIC TEST OF NICKEL-STEEL, REFORGED ARMOR PLATE FOR THE 


RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 
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mendation the Russian 
government unhesitatingly 
granted. 

In fact there seems to be no 
doubt that the plate would 
have kept out any projectile 
of a caliber equal to the thick- 
ness of the plate at the point 
of impact if fired at service 
velocities. This certainly is 
an excellent protection for 
any ship. Both Russia and 
the Carnegie Company are 
to be congratulated. 

The following table gives 
the details of the test: 
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* This round fired at the request of the 
Carnegie Compary, the group of anvor 
having been accepted after the eighth 
shot. 
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Water Pressure at Two 
Hundred Feet. 

A crushed mass of iron now 
lying in a scrap vard at Pitts- 
burg demonstrates the tre- 
mendous pressure of water at 
a great depth. It was con- 
structed fora diving bell, and 
was intended for use in Lake 
Michigan. As originally con- 
structed it wasacube about 
six feet square, tapering 
slightly at both ends. The 
material was phospor bronze, 
five-eighths of an inch thick. 
Each plate was cast with a 
flange, and they were bolted 
together, the bolts being 
placed as closely together as 
was consistent with strength. 
The side plates were further 
strengthened by ribs an inch 
thick and two inches wide, 
and the entire structure was 
strongly braced. The win- 
dows, intended to be used as 
outlooks by the divers inside, 
were three inches square, for- 
tified with iron bars and set 
with glass plates one inch 
thick. The entire weight of 
the bell was 23,0°0 pounds. 
When completed it was sent 
to Milwaukee and towed out 
into the lake about twelve 
miles, where there was over 
two hundred feet of water, 
and was sent down for a test. 
The manufacturer of the bel! 
was so confident of its strength 
that he wanted to go down 
in it on the test trip. It was 
well he did not. When it 
reached a depth of about two 
hundred feet, strong timbers 
which had been attached to 
it came to the sarface in a 
splintered condition. Sus- 
pecting an accident, the bell 
was hauled up and found to 
be crushed into a shapeless 
mass, The inch thick plate 
glass bull’s eyes were pulver- 
ized and the entire body of 
the bell foreed inward until 
none of its original outlines 
remained. On a basis of two 
hundred feet depth, the pres- 
sure that crushed this seem- 
ingly invulnerable structure 
was 868 pounds per square 
inch, or 353,924 pounds to 
each side of six feet square. 
The total pressure, therefore, 
on the cube was 2,723,548 
pounds, or 1,861°7 tons.—In- 
dianapolis Journal.) 
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A GIGANTIC TURTLE. 

There exists at present upon Mauritius Island a 
gigantic land turtle belonging to Mr, Antelme, who 
received it in May, 1895, from the Six Islands or Egmont 
Islands, located in the Indian Ocean to the northeast 
of Madagasear. Accurate data and some photographs 
<ent from Mauritias, by Mr. Sumeire, to Mr, T. Sanzier, 
at Paris, permitted the latter gentleman to give a de- 
scription of this extraordinary animal that was eu- 
bodied in a note presented by Prof. A. 
Milne-Ed wards to the Academy of Sci- 
enees at its session of September 9 last, 
and published in the Comptes Rendus, 
We reproduce two of the photographs 
in the accompanying engravings, 

The first, in which the turtle is seen 
in profile, gives an idea of the length, 
in a straight line, of the animal's 
carapax, which reaches 433 feet. The 
view of the back, with a reproduction 
of a metric measure and of four men 
holding the animal, gives a perfect 
conception of the size, length and 
form of this gigantic reptile, whose 
weight is 528 pounds. The length of 
the carapax in following the curve is 
5°35 feet. This turtle, according to 
all probabilities, belongs to the spe- 
cies Geseribed by Dumail and Bibron 
under the name of Testudo Daudinii. 

L’ Illustration, 

————- eo -——___ 





4 Government Biological Survey. 
BY JOUN ELFRETH WATKINS, JR., IN THE EVENING 
TELEGRAM. 

Washington, June 16.—The Biologi- 
cal Survey will be the name of a 
brand new government institution to 





Fig. 1—-GIGANTIC TURTLE FOUND IN THE 


Scientific American. 


This modest army of naturalists will wage bloody 
war against all animal life—not domesticated—met on 
the march. Before resting in camp each night they 
will set several hundred traps for catching nocturnal 
animals, As they proceed on the march by daylight 
they will rain showers of hot lead upon birds and 
beasts. For killing birds and small animals will be 
used shotguns with auxiliary barrels of from 0°22 to 0°32 
caliber. These will fit inside the ordinary barrels, and 











go into existence the first of next month. Mr. Morton, | will dispatch shot almost as fine as powder, so selected 


the Secretary of Agriculture, is to be its creator, and it 
will be conducted under the jurisdiction of his depart- 
ment. Just as the Geological Survey determines the 
wineral belts of the country, the new Biological Sur- 
vey will determine its animal and vegetable belts. 


The result is expected to be a tremendous economic | 


advantage to our producers, declares the Washington 
Star. Ouragricultarists, horticultarists, stock raisers 
and those engaged in any of the various animal or 
vegetable industries are, after a few years, to be given 
charts showing the exact portions of each State and 
Territory where certain animals and vegetables can be 
advantageously raised. These will be supplemented 
by a great catalogue containing every land animal and 
vegetable of the world, and indicating the areas in 





because it does not injure the specimens. 

As each animal is trapped or shot it will be skinned 
and stuffed. Its skull will be saved and sealed in a 
glass bottle. Tags attached to each specimen will 
contain its name and the exact locality where it was 
found. Specimens of characteristic species collected in 
this manner throughout the country will be studied 
with reference to plotting the animal ‘belts or zones. 
This work, which is of preliminary nature, is almost 
completed, characteristic specics of almost every State 
having been collected by the division of ornithology 
and mammalogy. 

Charts will be completed showing the belts occupied 
by each species, studied one at a time. The uatural- 
ists will have before them as many large topographical 


which they may be raised or cultivated by Americans. | charts as the total namber of speciesfound. The zone 


Millions of dollars are thrown away each year by 
farmers and other producers, who plant seed in the 
wrong soil or climate, or 
who undertake to breed 


|of the mink, for instance, will be determined by taking 
| each specimen of that species found in the field and 
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animals and weeds abount!, or are likely to migrate 
wken certain species are introduced. This will farther 
save our country, it is thought, many thousands of 
dollars. For instance, a farmer may want to plant 
potatoes on the side of a mountain. He will look at 
the biological map and first learn between what alti- 
tudes potatoes will flourish. He will next locate the 
potato bug zone. He will plant anywhere in the 








EGMONT ISLANDS-—SIDE VIEW. 


potato zone except that part intersected by the potato 
bug zone. 

The same theory applied to other 
forms of life would bold good for levei 
lands, all of which are incladed in one 
of the various zones. Minks, weasels, 
rats, mice, moles and other denizens 
of the field which prey upon produce 
will be located just as insects. In de- 
termining their zones, as well as those 
of weeds, it must be predicted whether 
they will prosper in new localities after 
the introduction of plants and animals 
upon which they depend for subsist- 
ence. Not only will persons living in 
affected zones be warned against 
raising certain things, but those ad- 
jacent will be advised to get rich by 
raising those things affected in the 
nearby injurious zones, 

What foreign products are adapted 
to our zones? This, Dr. Merriam tells 
the writer, is the greatest of all eco- 
nomic problems to be solved by his 
survey. As soon as we know definitely 
where to put them, we can take any 
animal or plant species and find it a 
suitable climate. We have a sample 
here of practically every life-zone in 
the world. Foreign species introduced 
here in appropriate climates have, so far, seemed to 
prosper better than in their native climes. This, Dr. 
Merriam says, is for the reason that they get away 
from their natural enewies. he best example of this 
is the English sparrow. 

By artificial selection, domestic animals can be 
adapted more widely to the different zones than 
wild ones, but there is a limit which frequently causes 
breeders of foreign species te lose many dollars. For 
instance, much money has been lost by American 
breeders who have striven to raise Jersey cattle in 
high zones where Holsteins will prosper, but where 
the former will perish. 





+t Ore - 
bility of Crowds, 

The spontaneous phenomena which the Gernans 
call Massenpsychosen—a word denoting a state of 
mind shared by a mass of peopie at once—are nothing 
more than Nature’s experiments in suggestibility 
ducted on a large scale for 
our benefit. The panic is 


Suggesti 
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animals where the atmo- 
sphere and food resources 
are uncongenial, An ef- 
ficient corps of naturalists 
will make a detailed sur- 
vey of the whole country, 
counting and classifying 
the living species found in 
each county of each State 
and Territory. They will 
also note the jeonditions of 
climate, altitude and soil, 
and will note how far each 
condition inflaences the 
distribution of the species, 
No other country in the 
world has ever instituted 
a survey of this kind. 

The chief of the new 
survey will be Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, now chief of the 
division of ornithology 
and mammalogy in the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture. The field work will 
be performed by six natu- 
ralists to be distributed 
about the country and 
shifted from North to 
South, aceording to 
change of season. In a 
few weeks Dr. Merriaw 
will start out upon a sur- 
veying tour in the far 
West. His equipment will 
consist of a light buckboard, with outriggers, to be 
drawn by males. Upon the back of this will rest a 
large chest for containing specimens. The outrig- 
gers will hold the camp equipment and subsistence, 
Which wiil inelude dry rations, to be eaten with such 
same as may be met on the way. The doctor will be 
“ccompanied by bis first assistant, Mr. Vernon Bailey. 
Both will ride saddle horses, while a third man will 
drive the team and act as a packer. 
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Fig. 2.-GIGANTIC TURTLE—DORSAL VIEW. 


vnaking on a map a dot, showing the locality where 
rach was killed. These dots will cluster, and the areas 
ineluded in the clusters will be tinted in a representa- 
tive color. The same process will be employed for 
plotting zones for each species of vegetable. 

Besides indicating the sections of the country in 
which valuable animal and plant life can be raised 
with success, Dr. Merriam tells the writer that his sur- 
vey will determine the zones in which injarious insects, 
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a familiar illustration. The 
terrifying suggestion 
which each man could 
easily brave alone becomes 
so intensified in being re- 
flected upon him from a 
thousand frightened faces 
that he gives way and be- 
comes forthe time being 
an uanreasoning struggling 
animal, During every 
great strike such pheno 
mena are common. A 
crowd gathers, the spirit of 
disorder is abroad, and the 
soberest of citizens feels 
his fingers fairly itching 
for mischief. A stone is 
thrown, another, and then 
ancther, and in a few mo- 
ments every man is vying 
with his neighbor to see 
how much damage he can 
do. In these cases the fre- 
quently repeated sugges- 
tions given by the words, 
and still more by the 
deeds, of others overcome 
the results of years of 
training in orderly habits, 
and when the excitement 
has subsided many a par- 
ticipant in the lute riot 
may fall to wondering 
“what in the world pos- 
sessed him.” The colloquial phrase, like many an- 
other, enshrines a truth. He was indeed possessed— 
not by any evil spirit, to be sure. but by myriads of 
delicate physical impulses, which, streaming in through 
eye and ear, prompted him with almost irresistible 
force to violence.—Popular Science Monthly. 
SERRE 10a ne Ain a 

Pror. L. L. Drone, of the University of Kansas, 

has gone to Alaska with a view to Arctic exploration. 
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Netice to Our Beaders, 

In order to obtain the opinion of the readers of the 
ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN as to what invention éniro- 
duced within the last fifty years has conferred the 
greatest benefit upon mankind, we publish the accom- 
panying card, which piease cut out and return to the 
editor. Those who preserve the paper for binding and 
do not desire tu deface their files, or who read this 
notice at a library, will please answer by postal card. 
It ie desired to get as full a vote as possible. The 
result of the vote will be published in the Special 
50th Anniversary Number of the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN on July %. 
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Some Odd Inventions, 


A very odd inventor was the famous Drummond, of 
Hawthornden; of such finished oddity, indeed, that he 
appears to have forgotten all about his wonderful 
notions after publishing them in the most conspicuous 


form possible. The tale has been diversely interpreted; 
we have room only for a mere hint of the facts. Drum- 
moud was a poet, of wide culture, of the most amiable 
disposition; well born and well to do; that is, a man 
whom ove would not suspect of mechanical inclina- 
tions. Nor has any evidence been found to suggest 


that he had a secret leaning that way. But suddenly 
the realm of Scotland learned that this gentle 
sebolar was prepared to tarn out military engines of 
the most awful truculence in great variety. There 


could be no question of the fact, for his gracious Ma- 
jesty Charies I announced it in a solemn proclama- 
tion, dated “ Hampton Court, the last day but one of 
the month of September,” 1626. In that document 


Drummond undertook to produce sixteen machines 
specified, and he had ‘‘nota few inventions besides,” 
They all bad long Greek names—a very characteristie 
touch—but he was good enough to translate them for 
the convenience of the valgar. The descriptions are 


long also, which is a pity, for the quaint effect is lost 
in abbreviation. 

First comes Baktrobrontephon, the Thundering 
Rod, *‘ from the dreadfulness no less than the sudden- 
ness of its effect ;” it appears to have been an improved 
carbine. Next, Lonkakontises, the Thrusting Pike—in 
the nature of a bayonet probably. Then Armaker- 
aunos, the Thundering Chariot, valgarly the Fiery 
Chariot, which we give ap. Anoxibaliston, an open 
gun. Plastoskedastikon, vulgarly the Flat Scourer, 
for defending walls and ships. Probolekinetos, the 
elephant or cavalier errant, for attacking walls; a 
new kiod of vessel called, “ from its truly stupendous 
and terrible effect,’ Limenolotheutes, vulgarly Levi- 
athan. After ten of these borrid marvels, we proceed 
to scientific invention; as the Anerometron for calcu- 
lating the strength of winds; “a certain light kind of 
eraft” which can sail against adverse breezes called 
Enaliodromos—the Sea Postilion, ete. The list ends 
with one “ organic machine producing from a natural 
and never-wearied cause Perpetual Motion,” which 
receives the name Aeikinetoa, the Eternal Mover. 
Every line of the voluminous papers which Drummond 
left bas been scanned aguin and again by admiring 
editors and biographers, and it can be asserted that no 
shadow of allusion to this extraordinary announce- 
ment can be found among them. Bat there it is, 
among the state papers, without possibility of error— 
“Our Faithful subject William Drammond, of Haw- 
thornden,” the hero is named.—London Standard, 
>~-e-o 

Amount of Sleep Bequired. 

‘A bealthy infant sleeps most of the time during 
the firet few weeks,” says the New York State Medical 
Journal, ‘and in the early years people are disposed 
to let children sleep as they will. But when six or 
seven years old, when school begins, this sensible 
policy comes to an end, and sleep is put off persistently 
through all the years up to manhood and womanhood. 
At the age of ten or eleven the child is allowed to sleep 
only eight or nine hours, when its parents should in- 
sist on its having what it absolately needs, which is 
ten or eleven at least. Up to twenty a youth needs 
nine bours’ sleep, and an adult should haveeight. In- 
sufficient sleep is one of the crying evils of the day. 
The want of proper rest and normal conditions of the 
nervous system, and especially the brain, produces a 
lamentable condition, detericration in both body and 
mind, and exhaustion, excitebility, and intellectual 
disorders are gradually taking the place of the love of 
work, general well-being, and the spirit of initiative.” 
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THE VEGETATION OF LOWER CALIFORNIA. 

Lower California is a peninsula that extends paral- 
lel with the North American continent from 32° to 2° 
north latitude, that is to say, a little beyond the 
Tropic of Cancer. It forms part of the Mexican States 
and its limits are: at the north, the Desert of Color- 
ado; at the west, the Pacific Ocean; and at the east, 
the Gulf of California. Its width (from 20 to 25 
leagues, on an average) is slight in proportion to its 
length (about 330 leagues). 

Tbe temperature and bhygrometric state of this pen- 
insula are exceptional. Rain is very rare, and so vege- 
tation suffers. The latter has, as representatives, but 
a limited number of herbaceous plants and very few 
trees. Succulent plants, such as the Cactace#, are met 
in considerable abundance and sometimes of gigantic 
size. The order Fouquieracem, composed of some very 
interesting species, develops almost exclusively at this 
point of the globe. As for the yaccas, which domin- 
ate the series of arborescent species, they accommo- 
date themselves perfectly to the conditions of excessive 
dryness of the country, and this has given them the 
name of desert palms. Finally, we also meet with 
two or three species of Prosopis, of the order of Legum- 
inos#, and a curious fig tree of which we shall speak 
farther along. 

It will be understood that in such a country the 
wealth of the soil lies in the meials that are extracted 
from its depths rather than in remunerative cultures. 
The flora of Lower California is therefore poor, and is 
not absolately special to it, since it extends beyond 
the frontier into Arizona and the neighboring terri- 
tory that the United States have taken away from 
Mexico, as well as along the Mexican coast situated on 
the other side of the Gulf of California. This flora, 
upon the whole, does not characterize Lower Cali- 
fornia solely, but is typical of this entire American 
region. 

In order to protect themselves against a nearly con- 
stant evaporation, the plants of this country have had 
to take on strange forms, in diminishing the evapor- 
ating surfaces, which are usually the leaves. So the 
latter are rare or ephemeral. At all points where 
water is wanting, we meet only with dry and stony 
hills clothed with gnarled trees or leafless shrubs. 
Cactaceous plants alone relieve the dreary aspect of 
the country by their green color. But, when an 
abundant rain supervenes, nature, dead in appear- 
ance, is seen in a short time (two or three days only) 
to assume a new aspect. The vivifying element, so 
ardently awaited, gives these plants a holiday attire. 
A magnificent herbaceous vegetation soon covers the 
desolate and superheated earth, which was not even 
benefited by dew, which the stored-up heat checked. 
However, this fine state of things is of short duration. 
It may last several weeks, unless the action of the 
wind and the heat of the sun come to change the 
scene at short notice. Here is the whole explanation 
of the strange vegetation of Lower California. If, 
supposably, the humidity were prolonged, and the 
rains more frequent, we should find a tropical flora 
here in all its forms. 

The fertility of the soil of this country is therefore 
unquestionable when water reaches it. We know, 
from evidence, that the missionaries in times gone by 
undertook farming here, which is still prosperous, 
although it is in inexperienced hands. These pioneer 
husbandmen impounded the rain water in the valleys 
by means of dams, so as to preserve it as long as pos- 
sible for the benefit of their agricultural enterprises. 

Although the foliaceous trees of these regions shed 
their leaves as soon as the dry season returns, the lax 
and soft tissues of their trunk, as well as the bark and 
pith, hold enough water in reserve to permit them to 
endure the persistent heat without perishing. The 
Fouquieracee (coach whip cactuses), represented by 
three or four species only, are, with the Cactacem, ex- 
amples of this phenomenon. 

That portion of the peninsula that faces the Pacific 
is more favored than the side that skirts the Gulf of 
California. The sea breezes coming from the west 
moisten the atmosphere of this coast without reaching 
the eastern one, and so the species of plants that are 
stanted at the east are much better developed upon 
the western coast. It is here that we meet with the 
torote and the lomboy—trees of medium size whose 
leaves and flowers disappear shortly after expanding. 
Yet their branches are often covered with a foliation 
slightly reealling the large sized lichens that cover the 
surface of the trees of our forests. These are Brome- 
liads of the genus Tillandsia, of which we shall speak 
again farther along, and which live as epiphytes, 
pressed against each other and not meeting with the 
necessary conditions of humidity upon the opposite 
side of the mountain. 

The torote belongs to the genus Bursera, some of the 
species of which are exploited in Mexico for the essen- 
tial oil that is extracted from the trunk and branches 
of the tree, The name of linaloe has been given to 
these particular species ever since the conquest of 
America. The structure of their wood is very peculiar. 








Ligneous fibers are rare in it, and the element that pre- 
vails is ligneous parenchyma, that is to say, a tissue 
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with a thin wall and not possessing the elongated form 
of fibers ; and then come medullary rays of the same 
consistence, so that when it is desired to split this 
wood it resists and, owing to its elasticity, expels the 
wedges that one endeavors to drive into it. There is 
still another peculiarity to be pointed out. The essen- 
tial oil of linaloe that is obtained through distillation 
does not exist in wood that is in a healthy state. In 
order that it may appear in the cells of the paren- 
chyma, the wood must be in a state of necrosis, that is 
to say, dead. When a smallish branch has been 
broken (and the natives do not deprive themselves of 
the pleasure of mutilating these trees), the alteration 
that ensues extends from one place to another and the 
essential oil is seen by the brownish color that appears 
to gradually fill the cells of the wood. It is then that 
through distillation is obtained the essential oil of lin- 
aloe that is used in perfumery. 

An endeavor was once made to utilize the bark of 
the torote, which contains a large proportion of tan- 
nin (from 10 to 12 per cent), but the exploitation of it 
was abandoned on account of the cost of transporting 
the bark. 

The lomboy is less interesting. It is an arborescent 
Euphorbiad of the genus Jatropha, with soft wood, 
and which sheds its leaves during the dry season, like the 
preceding. Nevertheless, its bark contains a red juice 
which makes an indelible stain, and which, perhaps, 
from a chemical view point, possesses properties of 
some value, 

To return to the Bromeliads, of which it has been a 
question above, we should add that they are probably 
the only known examples of plants of their order that 
are used as forage. The species observed by one of 
us is the Tillandsia recurvata, vulgarly called tojin, 
which covers the branches of the above named trees, 
and which is eaten with avidity by animals, for want 
of other and more succulent plants, during droughts, 

There is, however, another kind of forage that will 
surprise the reader quite as much to learn about, al- 
though it has its analogue in Algeria and in the regions 
in which grows the Barbary fig tree, that the dromeda- 
ries do not disdain. Under the name of visuaga are 
designated throughout Mexico the large cactals be- 
longing to the genus Echinocactus, and which, with 
age, reach 6 and sometimes 10 feet in height, as stated 
by Dr. Weber. These plants have prominent longitu- 
dinal ribs and are provided with hook-shaped spines. 
The diameter of their trank may reach 25 or 30 inches. 
When forage gives out, the inhabitants, by meansof a 
special instrument called a machete, remove all the 
spines from the visuaga by excoriating, from top to 
bottom, the summit of the ribs that bear them. Then 
they cat the fleshy mass of these visuagas into slices 
in order to feed them to horses and cattle, which are 
very fond ofthem. Finally, the spines of these Echi- 
nocacti are used as fish hooks. 

There are other cactals that are at least as curious 
and useful as the visuagas. Such are the pitahayas, 
a name applied to various species of the genus Ce- 
reus. 

These plants are true fruit trees. In fact, many 
of them bear saccharine or acidulous fruits that are 
eaten raw or preserved, or that are dried like prunes, 
and the equivalents of which are the Barbary figs 
that are sold in the south. The pitahaya dulce, p. 
agria, p. barbona, etc., are of the number. 

Finally, there are others still that bear the name of 
eardon (Fig. 2). These form trees that, when old, reach 
a height of 50 or 60 feet and a diameter of 25 or 30 
inches at the base. Their candelabra form allows 
them to be distinguished at great distances. One of 
these species is referred to Cereus giganteus or to C. 
Pringlei, which is closely related to it. 

1t will be understood that such plants need a stiffen- 
ing tissue. In the center of the trunk and branches 
there is a very thick pith which becomes destroyed 
with age, so that the plant forms a genuine tube, hav- 
ing the ligneous cylinder as sides. The wood of which 
it is formed, although not very strong, is quite homo- 
geneous, and its cylindrical arrangement assures its 
solidity, so that cardons are used as building material 
and as fuel. 

Many other species of the order Cactacem, but of 
small size and varied form, are found here. Butthese 
have merely a scientific interest. 

The vuceas are the only trees that hold their leaves, 
and, as they are monocotyledons haviag more or less 
resewblance to palm trees, they are named in the 
United States and Mexico desert palms (and also 
Spanish bayonets, Adam’s needles, etc.) These plants 
and the cardons are about the only arborescent ones 
met with in the Mohave desert of Sonora and in all the 
analogous districts of Lower California having sterile 
portions. These yuccas are called here datyl cimarron. 
They are more numerous and better developed upon 
the Pacific slope, and the specimen shown in Fig. 8 is 
certainly the largest example that is known. An en- 
deavor has been made to utilize these plants by em- 
ploying their leaves, which are rich in filaments, for 
the manufacture of paper pulp. In certain parts of 
Mexico, their root stock is used as soap, on account of 
the large proportion of saponine that it contains. In 


















Lower California the interior of the trunk is used for 
the manufacture of mattresses, To this effect, the trunk 
is allowed to macerate for some time in water, and the 
interior is then extracted, beaten and exposed to the 
<un. There then remains a fibrous mass which, hav- 
ing been rendered supple, assumes almost the consist- 
ence of horse hair. The young trees are the ones most 
esteemed for this purpose, the old ones being too poor 
in elastie fibers. 

The Ficus Palmeri merits notice as an interesting tree. 
it always grows upon the side of the basaltic cliffs of 
avines, in thrusting its numerous adventive rvots into 
the fissures of the rock in order to seek humidity there- 
». What is strange is that the branches, and espe- 
ially the roots, are flattened, and not cylindrical. After 
he tree has grown old, the roots come into contact and 
hecome adherent, and then, reaching the rock, mould 
themselves thereon, just as a soft semifluid substance 
would, and exhibit a curious whitish aspect. Under 
proper conditions, this fig tree, which sheds its leaves 
only during exceptionally hot weather, yields edible 
fruits of the size of a walnut all the year round. The 
ancient Indians greatly esteemed these, and the pos- 
-ossion of the zelate (the name they gave this tree) was 

(ten disputed among them with foree. 

In Lower California we find also a shrub that has 
<omewbat the appearance of a young olive tree, with 
Jivarieate branches, and opposite leaves protected by 
, reinforeed epidermis (one might say metallic leaves 
covered with a light felting). When Nuttall, who was 
fora long time justly regarded os the leading American 
botanist, took a specimen of this plant in band, he at 
once saw that it must form a new genus. He there- 
fore erected for it the genus 


Simmondsia, which took iis 
place in a small family along- 
side of the box, that is to say, 


in the Buxaces, with the spe- 
cific name Californica. When 
the season permits it, this 
sbrub puts forth inconspicu- 
ous flowers that are soon fol- 
lowed by dry fruits having 
the aspect and size of acorns, 
the nucleus of which forms 
one of the food materials of 
the region. If, unfortunate- 
ly, there has been insufficient 
humidity, the crop fails. It 
will be understood that in 
such a country, where the re- 
are limited, this 

p interests the inhabitants 
to the highest degree, and so, 
when it fails, they are very 
sorely tried. 

We shall terminate this no- 
menclature of curious or use 
ful plants with the cirio (Pig. 
1), which may be justly re- 
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a cortex—a sort of shining parchmented skin (rhyti- 
doma) for resisting transpiration to as great a degree 
as possible. Beneath this is found a half inch layer of 
thick and almost usseous cells (sclerenchyma) forming 
a rampart against evaporation as well as a support 
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to turn it to some account. The International Com- 
pany, which was organized for the exploitation of the 
land and the agricultural and other products of the 
northern part of Lower California, thought that it 
might be possible to manufacture paper pulp from the 
pith of the plant. A large quantity of it was unfor- 
tunately sacrificed, and the enterprise was then 
abandoned on account of the expense that the traus 
portation of the raw material involved. 

From a botanical view point, the cirio has a history 
that is worthy of being narrated, After the rush of 
people into Upper California at the time of the dis- 
covery of gold in this country, its development was 
rapid, and scientific establishments, among others, 
were created for the dissemination of as much infor 
mation as possible in this new center. Voyages of ex 
ploration were undertaken to districts not well known, 
and, although the sterility of Lower California had 
been observed by the missionaries who traveled 
through it in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
scientists penetrated it and brought home interesting 
materials for study. 

Along about 1859, Dr. J. A. Veateh, who was a 
conchologist, bat who had some knowledge of botany, 
made collections of plants as wel! as of animals, and, 
among the former, obtained specimens of the cirio in 
flower. This species, as well as several others, was 
communieated to Dr. Kellog, a botanist, who, like 
Dr. Veatch, was a member of the California Academy 
of Natural Sciences. This new genus of the order 
Fouquieracer was published in the bulletin of the 
Academy in 1859 under the name of Idria, and the 
species was called colaumnaria. The smali order to 
which the cirio belongs was 
up to then composed of but 











garded, like the Welwitschia 
of the west coast of Africa 
and the Didiera of Madagas- 
ear, as one of the strangest 
representatives of the vege- 
table kingdom. 

It was observed for the first 
time in 1751 by the Jesuits 
who were traveling over the 
peninsula to establish mis- 
sions there. It is spoken of 
by Father Clavigero in his 
Historia de la Bajao Antigua 
California. The description 
of it is given at some length 
by this writer, who had re- 
marked the oddness of the 
plant. The ecirio grows al- 
most like a eactal, with the 
difference that it bears leaves 
like the other plants of which 
we have spoken. Some of 
these leaves are spiny and 
persistent, while others are 
normal and fall at the time 
of drought, 

The stalk beeomes inflated 
at an early age of the plant, 
but the branches that spring 
‘rom this hypertrophied part 
are totally different and dis- 
“ppear in part, while they 
persist at the summit of the 
stalk. The latter, in time, 
rises like a column without 
ves dividing. unless it happens to get broken by acci- 
‘ent, In which ease it bifareates. The lateral branches 
‘spoken of above cover the stalk to a greater or less 
cegree, but the top branches, which are large, form a 
persistent crown and are the ones that produce the 
inflorescence. This latter assumes the form of a ramose 
panicle of a straw yellow color, bearing flowers that 





Fig. 2.—CARDON (CEREUS PRINGLED. 





are destitute of brilliancy. The stalk is covered with 








Fig. 4.—CIRIO (IDRIA COLUMNARIA). 


chintmaiitinima 
i three species, all of which 
inhabited the same region. 


The Idria is a fourth repre- 
sentative and lives in com- 
pany with two of them—the 
Fouguiera splendens and F 
floribunda, which are widely 
distributed in this country. 
It is very curious to remark 
that four types of an order 
not as yet well known to 
botanists, and the place of 
which in classification 
been much discussed, 
‘ee : quartered at this point of the 
; globe—three species in Lower 
California, and a fourth, the 
Fouquiera spinosa, on the 
other side of the gulf, that 
is to say upon the Mexican 
coast.—L. Diguet and J. Pois- 
son, in La Nature. 


has 
are 
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Butter tn Plaster of Paris, 
There seems to be no limit 
to the ingenuity bestowed 
upon the devising of means 
for accomplishing the trans 
port of the perishable pro- 








Fig. 3.—DATYL CIMARRON (YUCCA BREVIFOLIA?). 


for the cirio, which, as its name indicates, has the ap- 
pearance of a taper (cierge). Deeper in the interior 
are found one or two rows of wexk fibro-vasecular 
bundles, and, finally, in the center there is a thick 
pith. 

The soft nature of this plant, the trunk of which 
can be easily perforated by means of a saber, or a stiff 





blade, gave rise to the belief that it might be possible 


duce of distant clizaes to the 
English market. A new me- 
thod, described in the Aus 
tralasian, is that of packing 
butter in a box made of six 
sheets of ordinary giass, all 
the edges being covered over 
with gummed paper. The 
glass box is enveloped in a 
layer of plaster of Paris, a 
quarter of an inch thick, and 
this is covered with specially 
prepared paper. The plaster 
being a bad conductor of 
heat, the temperature inside 
the hermetically sealed recep- 
tacle remains constant, being 
unaffected by external 
changes. The cost of pack- 
ing is about id. perlb. Bat- 
ter packed in the way des- 
cribed at Melbourne has been 
sent across the sea to South 
Africa, and when the case 
was opened at Kimberley, 700 
miles from Cape Town, the 
butter was found to be as 
sound as when it left the fac- 
tory in Victorie. Cases are 
now made to hold as much 
as 2cwt, of butter, and forty 
hands, mostly boys and girls, are oceupied in making 
the glass receptacles and covering them with plaster. 
The top, or lid, however, is put oa by a simple me- 
chanical arrangement,.and is removed by the pur- 
chaser equally easily. A saving of twenty-five per 
cent on freight and packing is claimed in compari- 
son with the cost of frozen butter carried in the usual 
way. 
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RECENTLY PATENTED INVENTIONS. ject is to so construct the element that there will be 
practically no waste of the zinc; and further, w so con- 
Mechanteal. struct the element that several may be packed closely to- 

SasHe Lock AND OPERATING DEVICH. | gether for transportation. It consists of a zinc element 
-~Abrahain L. Schiller, Scranton, Pa. This invention re- | for a battery, comprising a hub portion having a tapered 
lates to Gevices jor raising and locking window sashee, | opening, an amalgamated zinc supporting stem having 
und is particniarly adapted to the single sash generally | a taperedjportion at its lower end, having a length sub- 
emploged in vehicles, such, for instance, as cars, and the stantially equal to the length of the opening in the ele- 
object is to provide such a device whereby the sash may | ment hub and having a atraight cylindrical portion above 
be lowered by gravity to an open position and raised to | the tapered portion of a diameter equal to the amaller end 





a closing povition by the simple arrangement of a drum | of the opening through the hub. 
and fiexible connections between the drum and sash, and 
Miscellaneous, 


aleo wherein the window sash may be secured at any de- 
sired opening. It conelete of a sash-raising device, com- 
prising a rotary shaft, a dram movsbie jongitadinally on 
sak! shaft, aclatch mechanism between the drum and 
shaft, whereby the said dram and shaft may rotate to- 
gether, means for moving sax clutch sections into en- 
gagement, means for'separading the sections, and flexible 
comnection between the dram and window sash. 


PROTOGRAPHIC WASHING TANK. — 
George R. Perkins, Schuyler, Neb. The object of the 
imvention is to provide a new and improved portable | 
warher for photographic negatives, arranged for properly 
washing the developed negative plates, end for permitting 
the same to dry after washing and without requiring a 
rehandiing of the plates. The invention consists princi- 
peily of a wash box having an overflow avd an antomati- 
cally opening outlet, said wash box being adapted to con- 
tain the negative plates to be warhed, and a float valve for 
controlling the water supply to said box. 


Frre EXxtTrIneursHer Nozzie.—John 
George Hagmann, La Crosse, Wis, This invention re- 
lates to nogzles for the discharge and spread of water in 
the case of fire, and it le designed tw be secured to the 
outer side of a building or to the inner side thereof in 
any room or rooms, and it may also be adapted for use in 
connection with the nozzle of an ordinary fire hose It | 
consists of a nozzle for a fire extinguisher, substantially 
trough-shaped and having fis bottom wail inclined from 
the ends downward to the central portion, and an inlet in 
the lower portion thereof, the aah! nozzle being arranged 
estan angle to the iniet, and having a drain through the 
lower portion of ite front wail. 


Wrencu.—Joseph Shafer, San Ber- | 
nardino, Cal. The object of ihe invention is to constract 
a wrench especially adapted for removing nuts from ve- 
hicile axies in soch manner that the nut need not at 
that time be grasped by the hand, thus preventing the 
Gugers of the hand from becoming soiled. Another ob- 
ject of the invention ‘s to provide a wrench through the 
medinm of which a nut may be quickly and conveniently 
removed from or placed upon the vehicle axle, and 
wherebr the wrench will be capadie of starting the nut, 
no matter how fast it may be secured, and to screw the 


same securely to a bearing. A farther object of the in- 
vention is to provide a wrench whereby, after the nat has 
been loosened, it may be expeditiously and conveniently 
removed from the axle, or wherever it may be placed, 
without ewinging or moving the body of the handle of | 
the wrench. The invention consists in the combination | 
of « bamile having a longitadinally alotted bead and a 
projection adjecent thereto, a bolt extending through 
said slot and capable of sliding and terning therein, a cas- 
ing made in the shape of au open polygonal box whereby 
‘t le adaped to engage e nut, said casing being secured to 
the bolt one side of the handle, « locking wheel secared 
to the bolt on the opposite side of the handle and adapted | 
to engage the lug thereon, and means for turning the cas- 
ing and the wheel 


' 

SreaM DisTRipvrorR ror GAs GENE-| 
natTors.—Jdoseph H. Baker, Brooklyn, N. Y. The ob 

ject of the invention ts to provide for « uniform and even | 
@istribation of the steam to the fore of such furnaces and 

& canee the steam to he supplied to the maximnm of fire | 
service sad in a dry state, thereby greatiy increasing the 

bydrogen prodnetion of the gas generating furnace over | 


| whereby to avoid the bulk resulting from an overlapping 





Scissors SHARPENER.— Warren Titus, 
of Kelley's Island, O. The invention is in the nature of 
a simple and practical devive for rapidly sharpening 
scissors or shears, producing a smooth, true, and fine 
edge with any degree of bevel to said edge. The inven- 
tion consists of a sharpener for scissors and shears com- 
prising an abrasive surface, laterally yielding guides for 
the scissor blade, and a yielding presser foot bearing 
upon the back edge of the blade. 


UNDER WAIST.—George D. McKay, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Yhe object of the invention is to 
provide an improved underwaist for boys, but applicable 
also for the use of girls and ladies, which shall permit a 
perfect freedom of action for the child at the waist line 
in romping and playing, allowing free ase of the body in 
bending forward, backward, or sidewise without strain- 
ing the battonholes, tearing the clothing, or twisting off 
the onttons, and which shall also support the hose in an 
elastic manner. The novelty of the invention consists as 
an improved article of manufacture of an underwaist 
provided with a drawers supporting belt arranged en- 
tirely below the lower edge of the body of the waist, 


of said edge and belt, the latter being provided with fas- 
tening devices for securing the drawers, the body of the 
waist being provided along its lower edge from end to 
end thereof with a series of depending elastic straps con- 
necting said body of the waist with the belt. 


SasH FastENER.—Thomas E. Epting, 
of Jennings, South Carolina. The invention relates to 
that form of sash holder in which double locking pawis 
are arranged between the sash and the stationary win- 
dow casing ; one of which pawls locks the sash against 
upward movement and the other of which locks the sash 
against downward movement ; and it consists in the pe- 
culiar constraction and arrangement of the parts for 
rendering the device univerally applicable. In brief, it 
consists of a sash holder and lock comprising a bex or 
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casing, two spring seated pawls falcramed near the ends 
of the box and having their inner ends converging and | 
protruding through the side of the box near its middle, 
and having pash buttons on their other ends protruding 
through the outer side of the box near its ends, and a 
series of headed pins or screws seated in the sliding win- 
dow sash at right angles to the same and co-operating 
with the pawls. 


DisPLAY Rack.—Clarence L. Willits, 
Galva, Il. This invention has for its object to provide 
a display rack, which will be particularly adapted for the 
purpose of displaying neckties, and one which may be 
readily adjusted to adapt itself to the amount of articles 
to be displayed to show them, and to this end the inven- 
tion consists in a device comprising two longitudinal 
base bars having pecoliar features of constraction, and 
having standards rising vertically therefrom. These 
standards are arranged in transverse pairs and carry de. 
vices for supporting the neckties or other articles dis- 
played, and by reason of the peculiar features of con- 
struction which the standards and said supporting de- 
vices have, the invention is particularly advantageous. 

PuzziteE.—Walter E. Wilcox, Arkansas 


City, Kan. The object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a puzzle in which a teeter bar is employed, to- 


that obtained by the «team jet usually empleyed to pro- | gether with three rolling objects, preferably marbles, the 
mote combustion. In brief, the invention consists of a | teeter bar being provided with sundry openings, the 
steam distributor for gas generating furnaces, the same | puzzle consisting in so distributing the rolling objects or 
consisting of a body portion having en enlarged and open | marbles on the teeter bar as to balance the same, The 
lower end and having en opening in its side and at its | rolling objects or marbles are adapted to represent the 
upper portion, a defiecting plate, a bolt connected to the | proverbial “ Three Blind Mice,” and are to be gnided to 


upper portion of the body portion and holding the de | proper positions on the teeter bar. 


fiecting plate below the open lower end of said body por- 
tion, and a series of spacing pina, exit pins being con- 
nected to the deflecting plate and eatending upwardly | 
therefrom, the pins having notches in their upper ends,the 
notches receiving the jower edges of the body portion. 


Steen Kywex.—Franklin D. Smith, 
Fremont, Mich. This invention relates w certain im- 
provements in sleigh knees, each as are employed for 
connecting the runners detachably to the beams of sleigha, 
and the object of the invention is to provide a device of 
thie character of a simple and tnexpeosive construction, 
which shall be adapted when in ase to hold the runners | 
securely im place. bot capable of ready and convenient 
removal, so that the sleigh may be compactly stored away 


BANK Frxturk.—Ishmael Jay Barnes, 
Decatur, Ia. The object of the invention is to provide a 
new and improved bank fixture which is simple and dn- 
rable in ccnstruction 1nd arranged to enable the cashier 
or other official to prviect himself and the money in his 
charge against burglars and thieves during business 
hours. It consists of a bank fixture, comprising a series of 
slate journaled in an open frame, a bar connected with the 
said slats to open and close the same, a spring pressing 
on the said bar, a Jocking device engaging the said bar 
and adapted to normally hold the same in position when 
the slats are open, and a drop door provided with a catch 
adapted to engage a shoulder on the said bar, to support 
the door in an uppermost position when the ¢lats are 


and packed up during the summer and for shipping. The | open, and a drop door provided with a catch adapted to 
mvention conelsts in a sleigh kaee composed of two sec- engage a shoulder on the said bar to support the door in 
tions, one of which ie secured to the runner and is pro- | an uppermost position and wo permit the door to drop 
vided with a socket to recetve the correspondingly formed | when the bar slides to close the slates, 


pertion or journal on the other section, which is se- ‘ ae ” 
cured to the sleigh beam, and a locking device t hold gp a fern: ee , be ee 
eaid sections together and permit them to oscillate and be | on wn ciate Gelert oni mon ton tie ject to 
readily detached. 

MicRoMRTER CALIPERS.—Samuel H, | pensive nature, which shall be especially adapted for ase 
Markham, Pitteburg, Pa. This invention consists of a | indoors for drying clothes and for other household pur- 
micrometer gage comprisiog « frame having « tubular | poses. It consists of a clothes drier, comprising a sheet 
shank, 2 jaw moveble m eaid shank, 8 sleeve movable ro- | metal band having ite ends provided with reciprocal 
tauvely and tongitadinallr on the ehavk and operatively | tening devices, and having pockets formed in it and 
coonected to anak] movable jaw, graduations formed | ranged im pairs, the pockets of each pair being aligned 
aroand one end of the elceve, and a series of eight gradu- | with each other transversely of the band, and a hook 
ations, exch extending longitediaally of the shank and «pring wire having tts ends arranged adjacent and tent 
adapted to be traversed! by the graduations on the end of , opposite directions, said bent ends of each hook being 
the sieeve, sail series of eight graduations orenpying a provided with shanks arranged to engage the pockets of 
prt of the surface of the shank corresponding to the | one pair and being held therein by the elasticity of the 





apace occupied by seven greduations on the sleeve. 


Electrical, 


the 
EnLectric BatTeRyY ELEMENT. —| furnished by Munn & Co, for 25 cents each. 
George J. Ortner. Pueblo, Col. The invention relates | send name of the patentee, title 

particnierty to zinc elements for a bettery. and the ob-' of this paper. 


body of the hook, the combined length of the shanks 
of each hook being greater than the distanre between the 
adjacent ends of the pockets which they engage. 
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inquiries ont ums reasonab! time should Deawer out antifriction, 3. C. Kimball....... 768 
; correspondents will bear in mind that to zomna owing drill. 
Oe ae te a ee ee | cobtrolier, A, Sberty.....occocecc, 
pam Fy de A ‘his tare’ | Blectrie furnace, W. i. King 362.404 








insman. ee? 1 
houses manufacturing or carrying the same. Electric lighter, A. BE. Rider....... : 
Special Written Information on matters of pee SO Ba eye . 
general interest cannot be | Riectric motor controlling mechanism, R. ©. 


personal 

expected without rem . Smi 
Scientific American Supplements referred | Electric switchboard and cireuit maker, A. L. 

to may be had at the office. yl RR ee TR re eepypeserterperey pies: 
Books referred to promptly supplied on receipt of — distribution system, L. K. Oppenhel- 


price. eee Ce CO SOC OeO eee Teer CC Cer eee et etter rire eter eT 
Minerals sent for examination should be distinctly | Hecromaanets, bank of. CB. Aleh. icine.” Soret 
marked or labeled. Embroidering machine, H. Spubl..................: 
Engine. See engine. 





(6886) E. L, J. says: Will you please Rurings electric laniter for gaa or hydrocarbon, — 
give me a formula for staining the inside of a camera | gngines. = a y Gardner..::*: Pox 
dull black? A. A gooddead black ismade as follows: caapleny e M agg ino vossheussdees 662,561 
Mix drop blac%, 1 in turpe, with gold size and tarps | Brerene nachna ., Ggeawet ahs shooqeaibaaenie ; 562,389 
— enough gold size to keep the black from rubbing off | Fastent sericea, 5. Rafter 
when dry. Feed water heater, J, W. Case 

(6887) F. H. E. asks if a permanent Fence Sabian pushing W, J. oven 
magnet. is affected by heat. If so, where or at what pence ote SS. Bane 
temperature does the action commence? Is the tem- Fence, wire, M. C. Verry........--. ceeescesssees 
perature produced by steam under 160 pounds poems | 
sufficient to demagnetize a permanent magnet? A. A | Pile. 
magnet is demagnetized by a heat bordering on red. The | 
heat mentioned wil) not injure it. rile 

(6888) A. K. says: Would you kindly 
inform me as to how to make and what different articles 
to use to make impression wax? A. Temper parafiin | 
wax with olive oil to suit conditions, Mix a little 
whiting with it while hot. 
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7 Gas sametactaring 4 base 
June 23, 1896, Gas or vapor, device for regulating ihe flow of, 0. | 
AND EACH BEARING THAT DATE. 


(See note at end of list about copies of these patents.) Cheaens of tubes, machine for graduating, Traut mone 
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=— cesning Pon.s F. Landis. 
dvertising electrical, C. BE. Skinner. . 429 " , W. Banwarth........ 
Advertising i gran Dy geen 
A aphop e, AGNES cerence 
. Graphophone or device for ng sou 
ai . from sound writi E. H. ma iathnnee ... 2M 
A Grinding mowing machine knives, W. C, Case..... 962,456 
A Guna, breech mechanism for rapid fire, H. nei- 
Animal trap, W. H. Hardem................0-cc-ec0, RRM OP. ww ne eee cece vee éGbbi docedscqecctggebchbebons 
Guns, combinativn clean rod for, Powers & 
Axle, 448 
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vob attachment, F, H. Richards......... ae, Tea kettle, A. W. Cram................... 562,761 ° 
‘cain box. P. Ls Webb. " Sa: | Felepbone cin WMovertisements. LITTLE GIANT BOLT CUTTERS 
.dder, U. BORG? .-->+++ - 
Yer, step. Git. Dyar PE and NUT TAPPERS. 
a er are, D. Higham... ee BL “ 5o2.000 n ORDINARY RATES. Tap Oh 
tuck holder, io. sen nn 8 FE Se | Tire, Inside Page. each insertion - - 75 cents a line W stnen ee et Cut 
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ecing, gent pe Fisher............. Tobacco pipe. J: F. ;,Mullinokrodt °°": _< more per ne. ‘This notice shows the width of the une. WELIS BR 
type bars, means for trimming, M. i. Wiitéa- Tobacco A. Von Sebastiani 562,492 | om in mg ed “neravings may head adver- 08. & CO., SO x B. Greenfield Mass. 
KeP...cesee srosee ae arr asencoteste = Seccreboenaces 4 ue » vebicle, Mitchell & Rich.” * 562 640 — 2 e same rate per agate line, by measure. —- —_——-- — 
196 manehine, : tritwaal, i. ii. toyi*22"2;*: Sanite2 | Tool, combination, L. D. Sm eee more at Publicatlon Omice as early. as ‘Thursday | BATTS PAT, IMPROVED DIFFERENTIAL 
lids and solids, progese of and apparatus for Toy, C. SPlegle, IE wane anion morning vo appear ip the roiiowing week's issue. Ss If. L 
-conrating, M. WH. Chammberlaan....0......----- se2.grg | Tramway or other lites apparatus for automatio- eli - Lu rica hg 
™ BOD. ccindedagacdsbddr Bencecsscep oss ocqscos 525 MED vasbbbe carcgntdocedcagese 562,685 
+ CA. Couch Dah Adlicha hs apdsnnddekakedes’ 562,588 | Trolley, HAS ea hiioieeteatabaatie oe eal 562,494 
motive, olectrie, 7. S Bess aesccece b netbesdee 562.398 “pow arms, apparatus for operating, P. J. 00D or ETAL WORKERS 
or rie, eee ecw cee ecese ewes Ce | BPO EREE cee ccc ce eer ee ree teeter eer eee eee eeteseeeeeeees 
ee —— Me enamine Satan | Trolley d device, i. A. Gray ....020000 02 sansa without steam power can save , 
» harness operating imegha C.F.Perham 542,65  ' band. 8. Katz.. 562,615 to 562,617 time and money by using ONE MAN CAN HANDLE A “oui 
m let 08 meses ay Track, c car, E. G iff sctive, WB. id “Sakon ee Hand Power Machinery &@” Send for Particulars, 
vic! 7 * ee 
Feed na ve Clark... ss tagrtaepenceneett oe (Prune, Bea Paveks s+ Sef came ot aise po yn PP ain oat te boa — co. a 
e echanism, O. EN SNS. LOG Bost 
n shuttle, A. & & W Pubes, a tus fer removing mandrels from A—Wood-working Machinery. mmerc on, Mass., U. bd 
Loom chyttle SSS ee ne m on <_< pT RE a mm B—Lathes, etc. § Re 
( , OER s so ceccoceces ° , manufacture of seam Fade 
ri eator, Le Farber, rik Type, mould for casting lines of, A. H. Alex- ain SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, i: z “ 
fanic i Ui; CUE, ccsddncakbaheheae | | Ms toon ceghdpas bb6endins cnbedesbdeeeos cecegecses 
\ ; nC. RAG. poy machine for punching, wes > — Ay? Cc, B. Alb = - 562.582 . bene he me ena ae mht = z ae 
Match sticks from ne or, nneadillibe ves cbaceeses ] 
on Oe Gada: <acstanens «s-2squvenetenetce--- 562,087 | Umbrella, folding, A. Beauchamp.................. %aar|AMERICAN PATENTS.— AN INTER-| 8° § 7 
Mec tical electrode, W. P. Horton, Jr......-..... .. 562,765 ms! extension, P. Il. & BE. Andrews.............. 562,69 | esting and valvabie table showing the number of patents <5 Ss 3 z 
etal planers, compound ratchet feed gearing Valve for water tanks, automatic, C. Kubach..... 562.43 | granted for the various subjects upon which petitions | > $ w 
4, M. Powell 562.482 | Vebicie, F. F. Landis .- 562,623 | have been filed from the beginning down to Decewber 4 oS 
Milk delivery box, Hl. ooo» 562,585 | | i 562,506 | 31. 1804. Concatees in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 8UP- ? > $ a 
Mill. See windmill, 562,399 | PLEMENT, No. 1 00. ice 10 cents. To be had ut ¢ : 
Millstone dressing machine. May & Hunter this office and from all newsdealers a 2 = 
Mite z, oF EGBE. conndcascoe sovcecccesgeosonsse i = 4 o 
M xer " See drink mixer. . M. Davi os .* 
Moistener for gummed surfaces, C. M, Pratt...... z Watch movement holder, C x“ Evans..........++: spent : © 
Motor. see petroleum motor. Wave motor. een aca | Whiey elevator. a ‘—— ms panpogunibeantsecks t. = 
Binet “ong iy Ye mien 2272002227270 BEAMS | Mindone Rhreed’ co spools, spparatas’ for: i BA . SEMASLeLRas | **My Well and what came out of it. 
Nailing machine, _ o— ati eee - 597 windwit 83" Benes punstneecnongoenareceees A story by the novelist Frank R. Stockton 
ting , 1c 
net CS tga: | ae er bee pe. re” 562.76 | Wire I. M. Hakansson $9000000000000000000000008 | «Your Well and whet will come out of it.”” 
Nu k. J. P. Gamble... ..-,cccsdeccc ssdccorsiscs 52 600 Wite spr machine for making spiral, C. A. V. °e 
Oar “ taaing, i. B.C Cleaveland.........+........ by -4 ms ee ae iti patel 200 >< P hlé Ri "Lift Pp 
oO &, Fo Men ncns coceseosccaccecscs . machi 2 
} ame “C3 and optietaney i instrument for use by, F. Wood bundier, kindling, D. A. Greene 662,722 3 oO r ump 
a‘ le... a nee pas Wood working machines, chain feed for, C. W. H. sans! > Bulletins to tell you will be sent on applicaticn. 
on SG, ig ~ 1 epee ae S| wi hpcasa ta eases sscnzeenceneeie-penssevenn yes pea 7 
Oils, sweetening, Me table, combined, J. ¥ Sell. 72 4s reneh. reneh. Courtright E Meppembeten,......--sais-: m9 : ’ The Ingersoll- roots Drili Go. 
we pul ver, MD. .snssncrase++-> SEROre | Wremenm, &. S. Samith.............cccesccee ces¥evesess 
Oran bellows and treadie web clam, 3. i. Peve: mip Wringer rotler, C. A. Koiil............0.2-0....cs, 562.542 Renee? Some. ES Sorcund Swart, Han Vert. 
Cet box and fixture support, ©. O, Meiioux.... 562,633 oo 
Pail, milk. G. L. PEEMIEE naccces sckumha: Gpeneades ae a 
r fixtore, roll, O. H. Hicks e 
Pane. mechanism for drying varnished W. Hol- DESIGNS. o 
lingswort oes 0500seneedegnehesesseesses qnptheons ° 
Parcel and | ace carrier, T. A, BaG...-..crcccsose i 
Pedal attachaneut. GB, Bh. TW. cin oi onccces -bsccccese 3 Finely anished, n Ne R G O M P R E S S G RS & 
Pen wiper, B. G. Boutom......-.6 « «sees. seeeecees If your hardware ~~" eg 
Pencil box end T uare, combined, Lite i... 3 it on receipt of 45 cents. F 
Phono: x « WAI E t 
Phonograph, pedal apparatus for controlling re- THE L.$. STARRETT €O., Box 9 Athol, Mass. 2 | DUMEAE NG. TUNNELING 
RODINGOM. ... ;-.-..-+-.-+rsrerae-  ausncsesesnce eos ae ee ~ 











Photographic color screen, J. W. MeDonough.. 
Photog: aphic objective, D. Kaempfer. 
Photographic plate holder and deve:. 
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hotographic shutter, riese . D ™ , 

Pipe wrench, A.W. Prees fe «Pook —— LIDGERWOO0D CABLEWAYS 
Six Cutting Edges, 


Pipe wrench, A. wv, Freeman 
Pistol, magazine, peep. a 


Hinstable Gauge.| HOIST AND CONVEY LOADS UP TO 





































































































































Planer feed stop maslaaninn A. M. Powell. .... w. 
Plaster comooand, O, Abas sneha centakibetohen 4000 the Best. 20 TONS. SPANS UP TO 2,000 FEET 
Plow. W. B. Kelly... see sep std ids ednbanatias ae GaP elke for cvedien © — ,- th 10 inches. 160 LIDGERWOOD CABLEWAYS SOLD AMD ERECTED. 
Plow, J. Plenty........ oes eee Sor ‘ of these Cabieways used on the 
Plow. T. B. Sayée. oo . THE BILLINGS & SPENCER co. 20 Chicago Main Drainage Canal. 
Pocket attachment, R. H. B e eee D ’ 
Fool taple rack and tally, G. F. GOSS ...00 woes eceeee rawer 3, HARTFORD, CONN. LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Po tn itting device, L. Atwood........ ..... : 
pote tranamittine mocha che & co ye Mee tebe 
rinting machine motion, woe in r, 
Printing press, A. B. Dowell..... ae 582.713 to 562,715 CREENERD ARBOR PRESS 
Prentea Wiblankont aa 5 ne icker, ‘combined, — Saves marring, upsetting or springing the 
Sailer b Daas, om arbors. Paves cleaning oat the conters and 
> 0 e » defaced or maged 
Sey Se “em be erred finished work. Preserves the arbors. Made 
Pump, steam, $62,554 | Axle grease, A. H. Kilbourn... 0.000000 0.0000 28,439 in ¢ aises. 
Pumps, watowaiie relied waive fox electric, M. Ww. pope Baking powder. Sour, and cereal preparations, 1. se at Miee.cf [aesth ciaht. Price. 
ie | ye oil well, G. W. Grimes --» 562,602 | Bicycles. tricycles, ahd ai! vehicles propelled by 23,462 Transits ano Levetine Instruments. ; 3 i H § a 
prrotechae fring device, J. G. W. Berckhoits...: . Ml Boots and shoes made of leather or of leather and a RISK POCKET LEVELS ys 4 ; Mt 4 a 
Railway crossing, G. B. Leighton.........:......... 562,627 | Canned fruits, vegetables, mackerel and iobster, Send stamp for catalogue of machinists’ tovls. 
Ralivay, clecnie Ait Teme: eas | cuca sare, dried bakinu powder. olives, CHANDLER & FARQUHAR, 38 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Railway signal, automatic, HV. Mi } seed, Reed _ " ao, 
Railway signal’ Seimei nena | Chemical preparation, Ch Endintscie Fabrik auf Ac- me If you want the best Lathe and Drill 
ms ing device for, J. Rin 0 Ces nds anh 4 562.770 | tien. vormais EB. Sizes, 2¢ and 3% inches. Prices, 4 and 53) cents. 
pe te By . 8. Medi ay Rs aecesesebeesse inchsice 562,411 Cosmetics, F. L. et For Book on the Level. GHUGKS 
rhind Spin} contact for underground elec- | Drinks, mized, o. G. F. Heublein & Brother s BUY 
 PRMTD. 05 s00acaralihees- casein ies 562,484 | Dyestuffs, Farbenfabriken, vormals Fr. Bayer & C. F. RICHARDSON & SON, 
Railways, traveling eantact for blow for under- Ts: oct on cne decade Wael P. 0. Box 977 ATHOL, MASS,, U.S. A. WESTOOTT'S 
nes Wisc Pei 1 Sp 5 DO eet | | ee ar aia 
OLS. .casseecsesecce t ‘eat 
Ratchet wrench, A. Willows... ; Gas light applian Weisbach Light t Com ext apacity 
Recorder. See ‘time Gloves. kid lambekte. and othe: ay Fine Screw Plates and Durabii- 
Rie etnit device, electrical, C. A. Stearns......... 562,431 Perrin Ih ns ecb cnhses cnfnososden dent fo Pi ity, Cheap and sa 
stat or] electric heater, Hadaway, Jr. & Gum, chewing, B. ©. Fleteber.......0)0000 0222200 r Pipe. Westcott Chuck Co. Oneida, N. ¥.. U.S. A. 
Ribbon te sosoaans a ¥ Orswiigg CC 562,527 | Hair washes and tonics, Barker & Kelly..........., 28,434 “ Ask for cat ish, French, Spanish or oot 
Rivets, Peony Le Ke degen RE RE: 562,648 bacon, pressed Sausage, cook Lightning” Brand. IRST PRIZE . COLUMBIAN Te. ta 1998. 
for retae ieee CeBeN sai ciatic machine 5 | mente, shoulders, shortening, and other pro- ADJUSTABLE DIES. | 
nolling min ber producing continuous and end- Harrows, revolving Pecan cultivators aii seeders, Send for Catalogue. This SCREW CUTTING LATHE 
Seer eeceeeeeweeseeessereey 562,621 ay Harrow Com Cc erseveeseoosccocesons t read 
Rotary enaine, A. A. Kiryeasi......s-ccccssssessssss 542,405 | Hat and caps, Gordon & Ferguson... mae? Wiley & Russelt- Mfg, Co 6 ores rose Chuck — 
Rony cnaine, F “yA, Larson ORE oh on RRR 562,545 | Hose, bydraaltc, CM. Remecy Mensdactering y de ' inch 4+jaw Chuck—jaws re- 
say tam clamp, R. ities INE. o20;+ <a canes sce ae Hose, hydraulic, i. (ten ly NR Greenfield, Mass., U. 8. versible, 6 Lathe Tools, Set 
Pay sewing machine, aE Timeweli Soa oe: ene or cheviots, Evansville Woolen : Twist Drills, $60 85 
Safe attach Oy wr. metal. J eee eeee * on i seer tw. ete emeeee “£6 +. teen enee 28° 460 The Cu ti Pat t > ad 
Sash fastener, R. D. sasuke te aration, tasteless castor, Hitcheock | & FREO FRASSE CO 
Sash fastener, @. on, man Return Steam Trap 5 
Sash. window. R. Sut von seccee® SSM REGED | Wackine plata ‘Chacteston idssaibie Puchine Oous Returns all i tion t rf 21 Warren Street, New York 
Saw fling and setting machine, D. A. Pisher’-,2 662388 ring. 4 bist oS ereenpperppbemees <7ngiy one bcen to boiler, and operates equally -- 
Saw cumming took C3, Bariet ys San O88 papers, writing, Carew Manufacturing Company Bas Bust steam. Aenean: SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN DYNAMO. 
gee set, Grodem & Ohitstenses 562,525 | e v., Kiessel & £7 See ceed ~ Se 28,436 ts the past 10 years Beortptign of a plain shunt-wound dynamo of simpie 
Sy crave, "HERI | mame Tor headache and sain dco eh | best proot of ls sabariorty. construction capable of auppiyins « current of from a 
° ‘ a, Kola-S Com- , 
pe ry aM. Ceeeveccvecsecccascecece sik. re | | a 45 Trertirirertrr soos SSdsdoescosecvoosece 28,445 D’ESTE sateen co oR the a, This machine waa nes pr nd 
Bealer. jar. Magic. 7 --cscosn--*"r"s"tosanes Banags | MOS Soe coranem Samuel Cuppice Wooden Weare 4. ig pond abr ay my hecgon by Mr. W.8. Bishop, of New Haven, Conn. “It is de: 
Sccondary’ battery, BR. J. Guicber. 0.0.0... ‘; 562/396 | Seeds, agricultural and garden, A. H. Herrick & 29°33 a who de ON gd Me ER a 
Seine inter, cotton, J. foultner. SE Bc MEI, ceed Std. cnaceontnns<area maeensatnasa Liles 28,453 ey fey pe YY 4S subject scien- 
Sewing machine, fur, ey Yh nemmeesd ee paay eer tf - ~ erueng Ss ee i j tincally. With 2 illustrations. Contained in sci ENTIF!< 
wwe machine shuttle, J Randolph ......... 562,774 | Sherries, natural, Waging 23442 ive ac inery be had at this office and from all newsdeaiers Mounts. To 
G. Wi Welee universal feed at ment for, | Shirts, Fo — Vg sexily. 8 Eivenansus 28,423 Stroke Solid Die pent a 
Sheet eat, tenant sseneesessnas-consseg sasnpeens $62.445 Shoe channel Lsseus an —~y groovers Single 
; Serene | snow L. L. Gen cs obabt quad enepehiahnnaiaerdiens Fy] FIVE SIZES DO YOUR fg | Rave ret ¥2 
’ a Dugan & NE 0s505ibe gabieanaeebneade money 
. 562.636 | Spelter or ufactured zinc, Cherokee-Lanyon Double Stroke Solid Die h pe-satting 
.» 562,663 | Spelter ST are .. 3456 FIVE SIZES 
-. 62,701 Stays, dress and corset, J. Janowitz - 28,424, ae Single Stroke Open Die 
Tin plate in Wheeler & Company..... . FOUR SIZES 
se208 | Tin plates and terne plates. C8. bia = TWEE. J, MANVILLE MACH. CO, 
iti endina’witnnas anheatmmeenienaiiad j 7 Box y, CONN. 
Tires liguld sompoand for og A. Harvey.. teas A patties pens are 
She protector. D. 0 tnflated wheel, ore aaeepbaetety — FOOT POWER L AT K E Sik er 
So! chewing smok- > 
. — Set Sprinter sn = Heroshetm, Brothers & Compan fo of ‘ : ' ‘TED, 
Sa © trae ik J. Kirkland ce Sai | the active principle of the cola-nut, A, oo A rig Fang = 
Se Or nse es gmmeen eee. 662,008 | W: fluid for cleansing purposes, L. For Gunsmitbs and 
sown yantchine tension mechanism, rma, M. B. saan | ve 3 =e Sebi Tool Makers. 
Sprinkler, sa Lowa Hee en ese eeeeeercceseeesseseens ines, . Hitz... . ——— 
Square, J. Woes sprinkler. ead Shop Work. For Bicycle 
Stand, See Di Sa ae eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 562.685 oa for Catalogue and Prices.” 
starching machine J” Bevdatl PRINTS. ~* 
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“WOLVERINE” GAS »* GASOLINE: DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


ENGINES, 37S WRAY” BUILDERS OF 


+ ana 
The “ Wolverine " te the only re- 

Tscauneat ie Se igen | Highest Grade Single and Twin Screw Launches. 
ine for its power. | Requires no Safest, cleanest and speediest power boat built. 
lutely oafe. Manufact'd by No smoke or smokestack, no boiler, no elec- 
tricity. No steam - naphtha under pressure. 
Run on one pint gasoline per horse power 
per hour, and are under way in less than one 
minute. No licensed engineer or pilot. 
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